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TO    J.   BRACE,   Jr. 

•       My  Dear  Sir  : — 

q;  You  will  recollect  that  on  that  beautiful 

^  morning   when  we  were  sitting  on   "  Prospect 

^    Rock"   together,   looking   down   upon   the  en- 

•^  chanting  Valley  of  Wyoming,  you  expres^  a 

^  regret  that  the  pleasures  of  our  rambles  could 

%     only  be  embalmed   in  the  memory.       You  ex- 

j^   pressed  too,  a  strong  desire  that  the  story  of 

<^    the  Lost  Sister  might  be  written  out,  especially 

^    for  the  benefit  of  the  young.     It  is  possible  that 

^' 

^    you   may   by   these  pages   have   both   of  these 

■^  wishes  gratified.  At  the  time  when  we  were 
^  thus  together  among  strangers,  I  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  writing  this  simple  and  literally 
authentic  story.  I  supposed  it  was  in  abler 
hands.  But  the  friends  of  the  lost  Sister  have 
\^  since  put  ample  materials  into  my  hands,  and 
^f    I  have  no  excuse  for  not  writing  it, — especially, 


Q 


DEDICATION. 


as  I  trust  it  will  be  a  suitable  book  for  the  child 
at  home  and  at  the  Sabbath  School  and  such  as 
will  be  approved  by  Him  whose  approbation 
will  one  day  be  felt  to  be  the  only  thing  of  any 
importance. 

Whatever  changes  in  our  circumstances  may 
take  place  hereafter,  dear  Brace,  whether  of  joy 
or  of  wo — the  many  scenes  of  the  past,  and  the 
m^y  mutual  tokens  of  confidence  which  have 
passed  between  us,  will  live  in  the  greenest  spot 
of  the  memory,  and  we  shall  ever  recur  to  our 
intercourse  as  something  which  has  added  to 
the  real  happiness  of  our  earthly  home.  That 
we  may  labor  in  hope,  and  endure  in  patience, 
and  at  last  meet  in  a  world  where  the  "  lame 
shall  leap  as  an  hart,"  "  the  dumb  speak,"  "  the 
inhabitant  no  more  say  I  am  sick,"  and  the 
wanderer  find  a  home,  is  the  sincere  wish  and 
prayer  of 

Yours  truly  and  affectionately, 

The  Author. 

Pittsfidd,  August,  1842. 
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THE   LOST   SISTER. 


CHAPTER      I. 

WYOMING  VALLEY— ITS   BEAUTY   AND   IN- 
DIAN  HISTORY. 

Delightful  Wyomino; !  beneath  thy  skies, 

The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then 
Unliunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

Campbell. 

My  young  Reader  will  be  l^ind 
enough  to  allow  me  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  lead  him  up  a  mountain.  By 
a  winding  path,  we  go  up  one  of  those 
mighty  mountains  that  lie  in  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
sweet  waters  break  out  'ii^  and  there 
m  little  rills  and  frequently  cross  our 
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path ;   the  mountain-bird  continues  his 

song,  and  the  little  squirrel, — that  true 

child  of  freedom,  leaps  from  tree  to  tree 

^^^**over  our  heads,  and  seems  to  say  to  us, 

'f^fi    "  Ah  !  you  great,  heavy  fellows,  what  if 

't^Y'i    you  could  leap  as  far,  and  live  as  free  as 

I  do  ?     Don't  you  wish  you  could  ?" 

We  are  now  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain — or  nearly  so.  We  can  see 
the  top.  Just  take  hold  of  that  limb  of 
this  young  tree  and  pull  yourself  up 
over  these  rocks,  and  you  may  sit  down 
and  rest.  There  now,  on  the  very  top 
•  of  the  rock,  sit  down  and  breathe  ;  and 
let  ^^our  eyes  be  prepared  to  take  in  one 
of  the  fairest  pictures  ever  beheld. 

We  are  now  on  "  Prospect  Rock " 
about  a  thousand  feet  high.  We  are 
looking  towards  the  North  West.  A 
valley  lies  before  us, — and  0  what  a 
scene !  This  valley,  as  you  see,  runs 
from  North  East  to  South  West.     On 
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all  sides  of  it  are  mountains  about  as 
high  as  this,  covered,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  young  forest.  The  old  growth 
of  wood  w^as  probably  long  since  de- 
stroyed by  the  fires  which  now  and  then 
get  into  the  woods  on  such  mountains 
and  consume  all  before  them.  Some- 
times they  last  for  weeks,  and  leap  on, 
consuming  all  before  them  with  amazing 
power.  Few  sights  can  be  more  grand 
than  an  American  mountain  on  fire. 
The  long  rains  of  autumn  and  the  early 
snows  put  them  out,  and  then  their 
track,  which  is  sometimes  many  miles 
square,  looks  black,  terrific  and  awfully 
desolate  and  gloomy. 

The  Valley  before  us  is  about  twen- 
ty-one miles  long,  and  the  widest  part, 
five  miles  wide.  Its  shape  is  like  that 
of  an  egg,  if  the  egg  were  flat.  We  are 
just  opposite  to  the  centre,  and  now  let 
us  examine  it.      About  a  dozen  miles 
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above  us  you  see  a  little  white  seam  in 
the  mountain,  as  if  it  were  split  open. 
That  is  called  the  Lackawannock  Gap  ; 
and  there  the  Susquehannah  River 
breaks  into  the  valley  like  a  frightened 
deer,  and  seems  to  expect  to  find  re- 
pose here.  You  can  trace  its  course  all 
the  way  through  the  valley  like  a  ribbon 
of  silver,  winding,  curving,  and  linger- 
ing on  its  way,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave 
a  spot  so  lovely.  But  the  River,  like 
men,  is  doomed  to  move  onward,  and 
about  the  same  distance  below  us,  it 
falls  over  a  dam,  and  the  poor  wanderer 
then  seems  to  feel  disappointed  and 
desperate,  and  goes  murmuring  through 
Nanticoke  Gap  on  its  way  to  the  ocean ; 
and  there  in  that  narrow  gorge  of  the 
mountains  we  lose  sight  of  it.  Beauti- 
ful emblem  *^of  human  life !  And  the 
same  kind  Being  whose  finger  marked 
out  the  channel  for  that   sweet  river. 
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marks  our  footsteps,  numbers  our  hairs, 
and  follows  us,  after  we  have  passed 
away  from  the  reach  of  the  eye  of  man ! 
There  in  the  valley  before  us,  you 
see  this  most  beautiful  River  winding  its 
silent  way,  with  here  and  there  an 
Islet  in  it, — with  the  tall  elms  on  its 
banks  hanging  over  it  as  if  to  look  down 
into  a  mirror  so  bright,  and  their  boughs 
even  stooping  to  bathe  in  the  waters. 
Here  and  there  too,  you  see  the  grape- 
vine in  its  wildness,  creeping  up  one  of 
those  great  trees,  and  carefully  crawling 
out  on  its  limbs,  that  she  may  hang  over 
the  stream  and  watch  her  grapes  as 
they  are  reflected  from  the  silver  surface 
of  the  river !  Through  all  the  valley, 
you  notice  little  swells,  and  hundreds  of 
little  valleys,  with  clumps  of  trees,  the 
evergreen,  the  oak,  and  the  elm.  There 
are  bridges  gracefully  spanning  the  riv- 
er, and  Utde  boats  with  their  white  sails, 
1* 
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look  like  young  sea-gulls  on  the  still 
waters.  Along  the*^  river  is  here  and 
there  a  beautiful,  modest  village  em- 
bosomed in  trees,  with  its  tall  church- 
spire,  its  white  school-house,  its  farms 
and  gardens,  which  look,  at  this  distance 
almost  like  the  home  of  fairies.  All 
around  this  vale,  the  mountains  are 
gathered,  rugged  as  when  first  reared, 
in  all  shapes,  with  now  and  then  a  point 
shooting  up  as  if  to  overlook  the  rest, 
and  peer  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  valley.  They  seem  like  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  lovely  spot,  and  to  lift 
up  their  brawny  shoulders  clothed  in  a 
rough  over-coat,  that  they  may  take 
the  winds  and  the  storms,  and  thus 
shelter  what  they  seem  so  anxious  to 
protect.  Seldom,  in  all  your  journey 
through  Hfe,  will  your  eye  rest  upon  a 
sight  like  this.  But  within  this  basin 
now  lying  before  us,  what  sorrows,  what 
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sufferings,  what  wailings  have  been 
within  the  last  eighty  years  ! 

Wyoming  is  ahered,  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  easy  and  pleasant  sound,  from  the 
hard  Indian  word  Maugh-waw-wame, 
and  means  "large  meadoAVS,"  "wide 
plains"  or  "  wide  flats." 

What  tribes  of  men,  or  what  genera- 
tions of  men  have  here  lived  and  passed 
away,  can  never  be  known.  They 
knew  not  how  to  write  their  own  histo- 
ry, and  without  this,  though  they  had 
built  pyramids  hke  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
their  names  must  have  been  forgotten. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River, 
which  lies  about  fifty  miles  east  of  this 
valley,  there  once  Hved  two  tribes  of  In- 
dians, the  Shawnese,  and  the  Dela- 
wares.  In  one  of  their  frequent  quar- 
rels, the  Delawares  conquered  the 
Shawnese,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
move over  the   Broad   mountain,   and 
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settle  in  a  new  home  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming.  At  a  later  period,  (1742, 
just  one  hundred  years  ago,)  the  Six 
Nations,  who  lived  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  who  were  very  powerful,  or- 
dered the  Delawares  themselves  to 
leave  their  own  river  Delaware,  and  fol- 
low the  Shawnese  over  the  mountains 
into  the  valley.  The  Delavv^ares  dared 
not  refuse ;  and  as  the  Shawnese  had 
taken  possession  of  the  beautiful  lands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  River,  they  set- 
tled on  the  east  side  of  the  river  on  the 
spot  where  Wilkes  Barre  now  stands. 

But  before  this,  there  had  been  gen- 
erations of  men  who  had  here  lived  and 
died,  and  whose  graves,  and  fortifica- 
tions still  remain.  A  writer  by  the  name 
of  Chapman,  and  who  lived  here,  says 
that  over  one  old  fortification  an  oak 
tree  had  grown,  whose  age,  according 
to  its  circles,  could  not  be  less  than  sev- 
en hundred  years  ! 
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A  rock  was  dug  up,  two  or  three 
years  since,  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
'surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  splitting  it 
with  powder,  a  icooden  trencher  was 
found,  whole  and  perfect,  in  the  centre 
of  the  rock.  The  rock  was  fifty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  I  be- 
lieve solid  through  its  whole  depth.  I 
have  seen  the  trencher.  It  looks  as  if 
it  was  cork  ;  "liftit  on  cutting  it,  you  find 
it  very  solid  and  hard.  It  has  no  friend 
to  write  its  history ;  it  cannot  tell  its 
own  story  :  and  the  hand  that  held  the 
chisel  to  turn  it,  has  long  since  moulder- 
ed to  dust.  Was  this  plate  turned,  and 
was  the  solid  rock  formed  around  it 
since  the  flood,  or  is  it  of  an  older 
date  1  And  who  and  where  is  the  tribe 
of  men  who  once  lived  here,  and  were 
so  far  civilized  ]  You  ask  the  question 
'*  where,"  and  echo  answers  "  where  ?" 

For  some  time  after  the  Delawares 
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arrived  in  the  valley,  they  and  the 
Shawnese  seemed  to  live  in  harmony. 
In  the  same  company  the  men  climbed 
the  mountains  for  deer ;  together  they 
caught  the  salmon  with  which  the  river 
abounded,  or  the  nimble,  golden  trout, 
whose  mottled  sides  sparkled  in  every 
brook  and  run,  that  came  leaping  down, 
from  the  mountain-side.  In  the  same 
company  they  lamiched  their  canoes  on 
the  bosom  of  the  river  and  by  torch- 
light, speared  the  fish  who  was  too  cun- 
ning to  be  caught  by  day.  But  alas  ! 
no  peace  is  so  perfect,  that  it  may  not 
be  disturbed ;  and  no  friendship  so 
sweet  that  it  may  not  become  embitter- 
ed. Indians,  as  well  as  children  and 
kings,  will  sometimes  have  occasions  on 
which  they  feel  that  they  must  quarrel ! 
And  thus  it  was. 

While  the  two  tribes  were  occupying 
the  rich  flats  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
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raising  their  corn  and  their  pumpkins 
with  great  ease  and  in  great  abundance, 
it  so  happened  that  one  day  while  the 
men  of  both  tribes  were  out  upon  the 
mountains  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  the 
Shawnese  squaws  (as  Indian  women 
are  always  called)  came  over  the  river 
in  their  canoes  to  visit  the  Delaware 
squaws.  They  had  no  tea-tables  in 
those  days,  and  so  the  Delaware  ladies 
invited  their  visitors  to  go  out  with  them 
and  pick  straw-berries.  These  grew 
wild  in  their  fields,  and  in  great  profu- 
sion. The  little  pappooses  (children)  of 
each  tribe  accompanied  their  mothers. 
For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  mothers 
told  over  their  Utde  stock  of  news,  and 
the  pappooses  played  together.  At 
length  one  of  the  Htde  naked  fellows — 
a  Shawnese,  caught  a  grass -hopper ! 
It  had  wings  and  legs  like  any  other 
grass-hopper.     But  it  was  a  curiosity ; 
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and  a  little  Delawarean  coveted  the 
prize,  and  demanded  that  the  captor 
should  give  it  up  to  him.  All  the  child- 
ren soon  began  to  snatch  and  claw  and 
fight  for  the  insect,  and  were  quickly  in 
a  regular  battle.  Thereupon  the  moth- 
ers took  up  the  quarrel  and  began  to 
fight  also.  What  arms  they  used,  we 
do  not  know.  We  only  know  that  sev- 
eral were  actually  killed  and  the  Shaw- 
nese  squaws  were  driven  home  in  dis- 
grace and  in  great  wrath.  When  the 
lords  of  creation  came  home  at  night 
and  were  told,  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
of  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  and  insults 
which  their  very  peaceable  wives  and 
children  had  suffered,  they  at  once 
sprang  for  the  war-hatchet.  The  chief- 
tain declared  war  by  leading  out  his 
warriors,  and  each  hurling  his  tomahawk 
into  a  small  tree  till  it  was  hewed  and 
shivered  and  destroyed — to  shew  how 
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they  would  destroy  their  enemies.  This 
was  the  Indian  method  of  declaring 
war. 

Now  my  young  Readers  may  pause 
here  and  say  that  this  was  all  childish 
and  foolish,  to  go  to  w^ar  about  a  grass- 
hopper !  But  let  me  say  that  this  is 
precisely  what  great,  enlightened  and 
civilized  nations  often  do.  If  our  good 
mother  England  should  come  here  and 
carry  off  a  single  pound  of  our  soil,  and 
refuse  to  give  it  up,  thousands  would 
say  that  this  was  the  very  best  reason 
in  the  world  for  going  to  war,  and  ma- 
king her  give  it  up,  even  if  it  cost  us 
rivers  of  blood.  For,  say  they,  if  the 
pound  of  turf  is  of  no  value,  how  much 
more  to  blame  is  England  for  taking  it 
and  for  refusing  to  give  it  up,  and  how 
much  more  need  of  humbling  her  in 
war?  Just  so  reasoned  the  poor  In- 
dians. If  the  grass -hopper  was  of  no 
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value,  how  much  more  need  of  whip- 
ping the  Shawnese  who  were  so  stub- 
born about  it,  and  refused  to  give  it  up 
to  the  Delawares,  on  w^hose  soil  it  was 
raised?  Or  if,  perchance,  they  would 
give  it  up,  perhaps  one  of  its  wings  or 
one  of  its  legs  was  gone, — and  who 
would  accept  of  a  mutilated  grass-hop- 
per ?  At  any  rate,  the  war-whoop  was 
sounded  through  the  valley,  and  echoed 
back  from  the  mountains,  and  the  war- 
riors met  and  had  a  fearful  battle. 
Many  on  both  sides  were  killed.  But 
the  poor  Shawnese  were  whipped,  as 
they  call  it,  and  driven  out  of  the  valley. 
The  poor  fellows  gathered  up  their  little 
all,  and  went  off  west  to  the  Ohio  for  a 
new  home  and  the  Delawares  were  left 
masters  of  the  valley,  and  owners  of  all 
the  grass -hoppers  in  Wyoming  ! 

The  first  white  man  whose  foot  en- 
tered   the   valley    of    Wyoming,    was 
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Count  ZiNZENDORFF — a  very  remarka- 
ble man.  While  he  was  a  young  man, 
there  was  a  most  severe  and  cruel  per- 
secution in  Moravia  against  Protestant 
christians.  More  than  two  hundred 
churches  were  broken  up,  while  their 
Pastors,  and  many  others,  both  noble- 
men and  citizens,  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  Bibles  buraed.  The  few  who 
survived  this  storm  of  human  cruelty 
hid  themselves  in  cellars,  and  in  caves, 
in  forests  and  in  the  wilderness,  meet- 
ing together  for  prayer  in  the  darkness 
of  night  as  they  could  find  one  another. 
(How  like  the  saints  of  old  as  described 
by  God  himself!  Hebrews  11.  36,  37, 
38.)  Being  informed  that  there  was 
greater  liberty  of  conscince  in  Saxony 
and  Silesia,  many  fled  to  those  coun- 
tries. Among  other  places,  a  few  came 
to  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorff*,  who 
received  them  kindly,  formed  them  into 
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4 
a  little  settlement  on  a  hill  by  them- 
selves, and  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  them.  They  soon  felt 
an  unquenchable  desire  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth;  and  two  of  their  young 
men,  whose  names  ought  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  to  be  held  in  ev- 
erlasting honor,  ]jeonard  Doker,  and 
Tobias  Leupold,  offered  to  go  and  sell 
themselves  as  slaves  for  life  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  to 
the  poor  slaves.  Within  the  short 
space  of  ten  years,  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren had  sent  missionaries  to  at  least  a 
dozen  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  and 
among  others,  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  this  country.  Among  those  who 
came  here  on  this  errand  of  mercy,  that 
they  might  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  In- 
dians, was  the  Count  himself.     On  this 
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benevolent  errand,  he  followed  a  war- 
path over  the  mountains,  and  pitched 
his  tent  among  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehannah.  This  was  in  1742. 
On  coming  among  them,  he  called  the 
Indians  together,  and  through  an  Inter- 
preter, told  them  who  he  was,  and  why 
he  had  come  to  them.  On  finishing  his 
talk,  he  was  immediately  left  by  the  In- 
dians, who  held  a  council  by  them- 
selves. But  they  were  strangers  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive that  a  man  should  cross  the  great 
waters,  at  his  ovv^n  expense,  and  all  to 
tell  them  how  to  be  happy  after  death. 
So  they  concluded  that  the  stranger 
must  have  come  to  buy  their  lands,  and 
to  cheat  them  in  bargains.  They  there- 
fore determined  that  he  should  be  killed 
that  very  night.  At  the  hour  appoin- 
ted, the  Indians  who  were  directed  to 
kill  him,  repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  ven- 
2^ 
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erable,  gray-headed  old  man.  Zinzen- 
dorfF  had  built  a  small  fire,  and  was 
probably  engaged  in  secret  prayer, 
when  the  Indians,  who  are  always  full 
of  curiosity,  though  they  ever  try  to 
conceal  it,  opened  the  corners  of  the 
tent  sufficiently  wide  to  peep  in.  The 
fire  had  warmed  and  revived  a  mon- 
strous rattle-snake  which  was  in  the 
grass ;  and  as  the  murderers  watched 
its  movements,  they  were  amazed  to 
see  the  snake  creep  silently  and  harm- 
lessly over  the  legs  of  the  white-headed 
old  man,  wholly  unnoticed  by  him. 
The  Indians  are  very  superstitious  and 
are  very  great  cowards,  though  they 
talk  and  boast  much  of  bravery.  They 
at  once  returned  to  the  Council  and 
told  them  that  they  must  not  kill  that 
man,  for  the  Great  Spirit  loved  him  and 
kept  him  from  the  power  of  the  snake. 
Thus  he  was  spared  a  bloody  death. 
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He  stayed  with  them  twenty  days,  and 
then  re-crossed  the  mountains  and  re- 
turned safe  to  Bethlehem  on  the  Le- 
high. Now  what  is  to  the  poor  Indian, 
superstition,  and  what  is  to  the  infidel 
chance,  is,  to  the  christian,  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  gives  his  angels 
charge  to  keep  his  servants  safe,  while 
they  walk  in  his  ways.  I  tell  the  story 
not  merely  to  shew  the  character  of  the 
Indian,  but  to  shew  the  care  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  takes  of  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him. 


CHAPTER     II. 

WYOMING   VALLEY— ITS    SETTLEMENT   BY 
THE  WHITES. 

The  country  here 
Seemed  God's  own  country,  for  the  use  of  man 
Intended,  and  by  man's  abuse  unstain'd  ; 
Woods  for  his  hearth  and  pastures  for  his  board. 
And  yet  the  landscape  in  its  simple  wealth, 
Had  something  of  a  lordly  aspect  too — 
A  fine  New  England  look. — Anon. 

Let  the  man  who  spent  his  boyhood 
among  the  hills  of  New  England,  travel 
over  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  will  see  no  spot  which  excites 
such  emotions  in  his  bosom  as  the  Val- 
ley of  Wyoming.  And  this  will  not  de- 
pend upon  the  fact  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  know  its  peculiar  history.  Let 
him  go  there  and  stand  on  "Prospect 
Rock,"  on  "Ross  Hill,"  or  on  "  Redoubt 
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Hill,"  and  gaze  upon  the  Valley  and  he 
will  feel  that  he  has  found  his  home. 
There  is  Wilkes  Barre  before  him  ;  and 
in  all  that  he  sees,  he  feels  that  the  Ge- 
nius of  New  England  early  came  here, 
and  that  she  lingers  here  still.  The  tall, 
tapering  spire  of  the  church — the  white 
church  with  its  double  row  of  windows 
and  projecting  porches, — the  tall  taper- 
ing spire  "  pointing  the  worshippers 
heavenward" — the  bell  ringing  every 
night  at  nine  o'clock  to  tell  the  villagers 
that  "  it  is  time  for  all  honest  folks  to  be 
a-bed" — the  white,  airy  double  two  sto- 
ry dwelling  houses,  with  door-yards  and 
side  yards,  embosomed  in  shrubbery, — 
the  large  gardens  full  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers— the  hens  and  pigs  put  away  out  of 
sight, — the  flagging  walks  and  shady 
trees, — the  large,  noble  white  school 
houses, — all  these  are  before  the  eye, 
and  convince  him  that  the  energy  and 
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taste  of  his  home  has  come  here.  Will 
he  find  such  gardens,  such  churches, 
such  schools,  with  their  own  funds  gath- 
ered from  the  very  first  lots  laid  out, 
elsewhere  in  all  the  region  ?  No,  no. 
And  when  you  see  a  wise  one  who 
curls  his  lip  at  what  is  Yankee,  let  him 
go  to  this  valley  and  spend  a  week 
there,  witnessing  the  intelligence,  the 
taste,  the  refinement,  and  the  thousand 
nameless  things,  that  shed  their  influence 
there,  and  after  that  he  is  welcome  to 
sneer.  But  few  heads  are  so  empty  and 
few  hearts  so  bitter  that  they  would  not 
admire  the  vision.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  contrast  between  the 
present  appearance  of  the  valley  and 
what  it  was  seventy  years  since.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  go  back  that  period 
of  time  to  give  the  reader  its  brief,  but 
touching  history. 

When  the  United  States  were  first 
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settled,  they  were  settled  under  a  Char- 
ter from  the  government  of  England. 
The  Charter  granted  to  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  gave  them  all  the  lands  with- 
in certain  limits,  all  the  way  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacif- 
ic Ocean,  with  the  right  to  sell  off  any 
portions  they  chose.  After  this,  certain 
individuals  formed  a  second  Colony,  in 
Connecticut,  and  they  too,  received  a 
Charter  from  Charles  I.  So  it  was  with 
each  separate  State.  The  Charter  of 
Connecticut,  dated  1682,  gave  them  all 
lands  within  certain  bounds,  except  such 
as  might  at  that  time  be  actually  occupi- 
ed by  the  subjects  of  some  christian 
prince.  These  limits  gave  her  a  tract 
of  land  equal  in  width  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  extending  from  the 
Adantic  to  the  Pacific,  excepting  a  strip 
occupied  by  the  Dutch,  the  subjects  of 
a  christian  prince,  which  strip  was  a  part 
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of  New  York  State,  and  thus  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming  fell  within  the  Charter  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  These  Char- 
ters were  so  extensive,  because  England 
wished  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
coming  in  and  occupying  the  terri- 
tory. The  districts  granted  by  their 
charters  were  supposed  to  be  about 
three  thousand  miles  in  length.  As 
soon  as  Connecticut  could  spare  men, 
after  having  passed  through  the  trials 
of  her  infancy,  she  early  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  occupying  her  Territory  which 
lay  west  of  New  York.  To  accomplish 
this  she  also  bought  the  land  of  the  In- 
dians, and  paid  them  in  such  things  as 
the  Indians  most  desired.  But  as  the 
Charter  gave  to  William  Penn  the  same 
territory,  though  at  a  later  date,  the 
Pennsylvanians  also  had  strong  desires 
to  have  the  Valley  of  Wyoming.  They 
also  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians, 
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for  an  Indian  will  sell  any  thing  as  many 
times  as  he  can  find  pm'chasers. 

In  1762,  the  hardy  sons  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  the  number  of  about  t^vo  hundred 
came  into  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  in- 
tending not  only  to  make  it  their  home, 
but  also  to  make  it  a  new  Colony  or 
Republic.  The  valley  was  then  almost 
covered  with  lofty  forests,  into  which 
the  setders  entered.  And  now  the  axe 
was  heard  early  and  late.  The  logs 
were  rolled  together,  and  notched  and 
made  into  rude  houses,  and  their  roofs 
covered  with  hemlock  bark,  and  tied 
down  with  poles.  Before  the  first  sum- 
mer had  passed  away,  they  had  made 
extensive  clearings,  and  large  fields  of 
wheat  were  sown.  These  strangers 
had  not  brought  their  families  with  them. 
They  were  enterprising  men,  who  could 
spend  the  summer  in  the  forest,  drink 
from   the   springs,   eat   any  thing  they 
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could  get,  and  sleep  on  the  ground. 
Having  finished  their  summer's  work, 
and  having  got  the  wheat  in  the  ground 
for  another  year,  they  buried  their  tools 
in  the  earth  and  returned  back  to  their 
homes  in  Connecticut.  The  Indians 
were  friendly  and  kind  to  them.  The 
next  spring  (1763)  they  came  back  to 
Wyoming,  bringing  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, their  horses,  cattle  and  pigs.  Again 
they  went  to  work,  and  before  the  sec- 
ond summer  was  past,  their  new  homes 
seemed  to  promise  all  that  a  wilder- 
ness home  could  afford.  When  they 
had  no  bed,  they  slept  upon  the  ground. 
When  they  had  food,  they  shared  it 
with  each  other.  When  they  had  no 
candles  or  oil,  they  used  pine  knots  in- 
stead. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Youngs,  who  died  in  the 
year  1840,  well  remembered  this  first 
summer  in  which  the  white  woman  ever 
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entered  the  valley.  When  she  came 
into  Wyoming  there  were  but  five  wo- 
men. They  had  no  chairs,  tables,  bed- 
steads, carriages  or  wagons  of  any  kind. 
Some  had  a  kind  of  swing  basket  for  a 
bed,  such  as  the  Indians  made  and  used 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  she  ar- 
rived all  the  white  inhabitants  were  but 
one  hundred.  But  they  were  Yankees, 
and  even  then,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  Indians'  wigwams,  their  houses 
began  to  bear  the  marks  of  taste.  The 
flats  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  cov- 
ered with  heavy  timber,  or  in  open  spots, 
the  tall  prairie-grass,  which  I  believe  we 
now  call  "blue-joint,"  was  most  abund- 
ant. They  had  no  mill,  but  a  great 
stone  mortar,  in  which  they  pounded 
their  corn,  and  which  was  called  the 
"  mutual  pestle  pounder."  Besides  the 
tribes  of  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the 
valley,  other  tribes  would  occasionally 
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come  down  in  their  canoes  to  trade,  and 
all  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

It  may  be  a  question  with  my  young 
reader,  what  could  induce  men  to  go 
away  thus  into  the  forests  and  amid  so 
many  dangers.  The  answer  is,  that  the 
land  was  laid  out  in  townships  of  five 
miles  square,  and  each  settler  who  would 
go  and  remain  five  years,  w^as  to  have  a 
portion  of  land,  enough  to  make  him  a 
good  farm,  without  pay.  This  brought 
the  hardy,  the  enterprising,  the  fearless 
young  men  from  Connecticut  in  such 
numbers,  and  in  the  face  of  such  dan- 
gers. 

So  scarce  was  furniture  of  all  kinds, 
that  an  iron  pot  v/hich  Mrs.  Youngs  had 
at  her  death,  and  which  was  brought  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle  all  the  w^ay 
from  Connecticut,  was  considered  in- 
valuable. Instead  of  teams,  the  men 
used  to  peel  the  bark  from  the  hickory 
3^ 
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and  the  elm,  and  with  this,  drag  the  logs 
for  their  houses  and  their  forts, — the 
men  drawing  in  the  place  of  horses. 

The  new  settlers  had  a  variety  of  tri- 
als. Sometimes  they  were  in  all  the 
horrors  of  a  famine.  There  were  deer, 
but  they  were  not  ready  to  be  caught. 
There  were  shad  in  great  abundance, 
but  they  came  for  only  a  short  season  in 
the  spring.  They  would  have  had  gar- 
dens, but  they  had  no  seeds,  and  but 
few  tools.  Oftentimes  a  whole  family 
sat  down  to  dinner,  and  that  too  for 
days  together,  with  nothing  but  a  pot  of 
purslain,  which  grew  wild,  for  their  food. 
But  such  was  the  feeling  among  them 
that  no  one  had  any  thing  without  shar- 
ing it  with  others.  The  man  who  rear- 
ed the  first  mill,  was  considered  such  a 
benefactor,  that  the  inhabitants  not  only 
aided  him  in  rearing  it,  but  also  gave 
him  an  hundred  acres  of  land  as  a  re- 
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ward.  There  was  little  or  no  quarrel- 
ling, for  the  people  had  little  or  nothing 
to  contend  about.  There  were  only  two 
bridle-paths  leading  out  of  the  valley  at 
the  time  when  Mrs.  Youngs  came  there, 
1763.  They  had  two  great  floods. 
One  was  called  the  "pumpkin-flood," 
which  of  course,  was  in  the  autumn  ? 
(Can  my  htde  reader  tell  me  why  it 
must  have  been  in  the  fall  ?)  Thousands 
upon  thousands  came  swimming  down 
the  swelling  stream,  in  company  with 
hay-stacks,  corn,  and  even  houses.  But 
the  "Ice-freshet"  was  the  most  severe. 
It  came  in  March.  Houses  were  swept 
away  in  the  torrent,  the  families  barely 
having  time  to  escape.  The  Susque- 
hannah  had  over-flowed  her  banks,  and 
the  whole  valley  seemed  like  a  lake. 
The  ice  came  rushing  down,  in  large, 
thick  masses,  jammed  and  cribbed  to- 
gether, and  in  such  vast  quantities  that 
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while  gathering  their  harvests  the  summer 
following,  the  farmers  cooled  their  water 
with  it.  One  house  that  stood  solitary 
and  alone,  was  borne  away  before  the 
owner,  who  was  its  only  occupant,  could 
escape.  When  he  found  himself  carried 
onward  by  the  angry  flood,  amid  the 
crashing  ice,  he  reached  the  top,  and 
with  a  voice  that  was  louder  than  the 
roar  of  the  flood,  called  for  help.  The 
stout  young  men  launched  their  canoes, 
and  by  hard  paddling  and  great  pres- 
ence of  mind,  reached  the  retreating 
house,  and  took  man  and  dog  out  and 
landed  them  safe  on  the  shore  amid  a 
group  of  most  anxious  and  applauding 
spectators.  There  was  but  a  step  be- 
tween him  and  the  watery  grave,  but 
the  step  was  wide  enough  for  the  good 
providence  of  God  to  come  in  and  save 
him.  These  were  troubles  and  trials 
incident  to  the  pioneers  of  a  new  coun- 
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try.  But  they  were  nothing  in  compar- 
ison with  the  storms  and  troubles  which 
awaited  the  first  settlers  from  the  hand 
of  man.  A  heavy  blow  was  about  to 
fall  on  them. 

In  the  fall  (1763)  some  of  the  Indians 
from  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York  came 
down  on  pretence  of  visiting  the  Dela- 
wares.  After  visiting  the  Delawares 
some  days,  they  went  one  night  to  the 
hut  of  the  Delaware  chief,  and  set  it  on 
fire,  and  thus  burned  him  to  death.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  ;  for 
he  was  an  uncommon  man.  The  rogues 
then  had  the  art  to  make  the  Dela- 
wares believe,  that  it  was  the  white  men 
who  had  murdered  their  chief!  The 
white  men  vt^ere  innocent  and  knew 
nothing  about  it.  They  had  felt  friend- 
ly towards  the  Indians  and  supposed 
that  they  did  towards  them.  They  had 
not  even  brought  any  weapons  of  war 
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with  them.  How  terrible  was  the  storm 
then, "when  in  October,  the  Indians  sud- 
denly fell  upon  them,  murdered  about 
thirty  men^  drove  off  their  cattle,  and 
burned  all  their  dwellings  and  all  their 
harvest  stores  to  ashes.  The  poor  fugi- 
tives snatched  what  they  could  and  has- 
tened, men  and  women  and  children,  up 
the  mountains  and  into  the  wilderness. 
The  cold  chills  of  October  were  upon 
them,  and  they  were  without  food  or 
clothing,  or  shelter,  and  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  their  friends 
in  Connecticut.  An  untrodden  forest 
of  sixty  miles  was  to  be  passed  through 
before  they  could  reach  a  white  settle- 
ment. Some  reached  their  old  homes 
in  safety,  some  died  on  the  way,  and 
some  wandered  away  in  the  dark  for- 
ests, and  were  never  heard  of  more. 

But  after  six  years  had  passed,  the 
Connecticut   people  once  more  turned 
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their  eyes  towards  the  beautiful  Vale  of 
Wyoming.  In  1769,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  more  left  their  homes  in  Con- 
necticut for  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hannah.  They  brought  tools  and  cattle 
with  them,  and  estabhshed  themselves 
under  laws  of  their  own — a  httle  Repub- 
lic by  themselves. 

But  new  and  greater  troubles  awaited 
the  settlers.  For  many  years  there  was 
a  kind  of  civil  war  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  also  claimed  the 
territory  and  the  soil.  The  history  is 
too  painful  to  pursue.  Sometimes  they 
were  carried  over  the  mountains  to  pris- 
on in  a  great  body ;  sometimes  they  were 
driven  off  by  arms,  sometimes  the  two 
parties  were  building  forts,  and  taking 
forts  from  each  other.  There  is  much 
that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
times,  were  it  not  that  crime  and  cruelty 
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and  falsehood  and  oppression  are  too 
often  revealed. 

Among  the  many  incidents  which  I 
might  mention,  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Ogden 
who  was  shut  up  in  a  fort,  and  wished 
to  get  out  and  go  to  Philadelphia  for 
aid.  His  enemies  were  all  around  him, 
and  sentinels  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
In  the  darkness  of  night  he  tied  his 
clothes  up  in  a  bundle  and  on  the  top  of 
the  bundle,  tied  his  hat.  He  then  tied 
a  long  cord  to  this,  and  let  it  float  down 
the  river,  while  at  a  distance  he  held 
the  cord  and  floated  along  after  it.  The 
soldiers  seeing  the  hat,  concluded  it 
must  be  a  man,  and  frequently  fired  at 
it ;  but  as  it  went  on,  apparently  unhurt, 
they  let  it  pass.  The  cunning  man 
coming  along  some  yards  after  it  was 
not  seen.  He  thus  escaped,  but  found 
his  hat  had  been  visited  by  several  balls. 

At  one  time  the  Valley  was  the  most 
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complete  Republic  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  had  officers  and  laws, 
and  courts  of  justice ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  collected  to- 
gether. 

At  another  time  they  were  under  the 
laws  of  Connecticut,  and  were  called 
Westmoreland.  They  sent  Delegates  all 
the  way  to  Connecticut  who  took  their 
seats  in  the  General  Assembly  or  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  The  contests  with 
the  Pennsylvanians  continued,  till  the 
hardy  adventurers  grew  too  numer- 
ous and  too  powerful  to  be  driven 
from  the  soil.  Add  to  this,  a  new  and 
a  greater  drama  was  now  about  to  be 
exhibited,  and  the  moment  the  curtain 
rose,  other  and  new  scenes  turned  the 
attention  of  the  whole  nation.  In  these 
events,  the  brave  sons  of  Wyoming  were 
destined  to  act,  and  their  coming  upon 
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the  stage  was  one  of  the  most  bloody- 
scenes  in  the  whole  tragedy.  They 
sufFered  most  intensely  by  the  Indians, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  Pennsylvani- 
ans,  but  a  tale  was  now  about  to  be 
told,  which  caused  all  former  sufferings 
to  be  forgotten.  After  a  slight  digres- 
sion, I  shall  come  to  the  events  to  which 
I  refer. 


CHAPTER     III. 

EARLY  TROUBLES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Oh,  thus  it  was  they  loved  them  dear^ 
And  sought  how  to  requite  'em, 

And  having  no  friends  left  but  they, 
They  did  resolve  to  fight  'em. 

Old  Song. 

This  chapter  begins  at  1774.  In 
consequence  of  the  claim  which  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania  both  set  up 
to  poor  Wyoming,  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple applied  to  the  most  learned  men  in 
England  to  know  to  whom  the  Valley* 
did  really  belong.  Having  received  the 
opinion  that  it  belonged  to  them,  they 
now  took  it  under  their  care,  extended 
their  laws  over  it,  and  made  Westmore- 
land, as  it  is  called,  a  part  of  Connecti- 
cut.    The  inhabitants  were  mostly  from 
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Connecticut,  the  oldest  charter  gave  it 
to  her,  and  she  had  first  bought  it  of 
the  Indians.  The  people  of  the  Valley 
clung  to  her : — they  paid  taxes  to  her, 
obeyed  her  laws,  and  were  represented 
in  her  Legislature. 

The  clashing  between  the  two  States 
continued,  till  the  great  question  of 
American  Independence  came  up,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess was  to  have  every  part  of  the 
country  united,  and  firm. 

The  American  Congress  now^  took 
up  the  dispute,  and  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy, granted  the  valley  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  grounds  of  this  decision  were  kept 
secret ;  but  it  undoubtedly  was  to  pro- 
pitiate a  great  State.  At  the  same  time, 
they  in  fact  allowed  the  claim  of  Con- 
necticut to  be  good,  by  allowing  her 
all  the  rest  of  her  claim  to  the  w^est — 
i.  e.  in  Ohio. 
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While  Congress  meant  merely  to  say 
that  the  territory  or  government  of  W^y- 
oming  should  be  given  to  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  interpreted  to  mean,  that  she 
might  claim  every  acre  of  land  !  Then 
commenced  a  series  of  aggressions,  and 
vexations,  and  oppressions  which  are 
enough  to  sicken  the  heart.  In  no  oth- 
er instance,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  were  the  settlers,  who  had 
bought  and  paid  for  their  lands,  molest- 
ed, in  transferring  the  government  of 
their  territory.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  wish  to 
da  them  injustice  ;  but  the  few  who  had 
bought  great  grants  and  regions  of  land 
for  a  few  shillings  or  a  small  bonus, 
gave  the  government  no  peace,  unless 
they  should  drive  out  the  settlers. 
These  now  amounted  to  more  than  two 
thousand  souls.  But  sheriffs  and  armed 
men  invaded  the  valley,  sometimes 
4^ 
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murdering  and  sometimes  carrying  men 
away  to  prison,  in  order  to  weary  and 
drive  out  the  setders.  All  in  vain. 
The  poor  fellows  appealed  to  ConnecU- 
cut  to  sustain  them,  and  to  Pennsylva- 
nia to  have  mercy  on  them.  At  length, 
weary  and  almost  cmshed,  they  re- 
commenced paying  for  their  lands  which 
they  had  once  paid  for,  and  which  they 
had  subdued  from  the  forest,  and  de- 
fended from  the  savage  for  many  years, 
and  that  too  at  the  expense  of  blood. 
They  had  to  cede  to  Pennsylvania  all 
their  land  except  seventeen  of  their  old- 
est tovrns,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
again  from  25  cente  to  $2,50  an  acre  ; 
on  an  average  one  dollar  an  acre  for  every 
rod  of  their  land.  This  they  did,  and 
actually  paid  the  State  over  two  hund- 
red thousand  dollars,  while  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  State,  she  was 
selling  her  best  lands  for  25  cents  an 
acre ! 
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When  Wyoming  found  that  Con- 
gress had  given  her  to  Pennsylvania, 
she  did  not  murmur.  She  was  willing 
to  belong  to  any  state  that  would  give 
her  peace.  But  when  she  found  that 
her  lands  were  all  to  be  torn  from  her, 
and  the  homes  which  her  sons  had 
reared  and  defended  from  the  wild 
beast  and  the  savage  were  also  to  be 
taken  away,  she  sent  out  an  appeal  to 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  truly  eloquent. 
My  young  reader  shall  judge. 

"  By  this  adjudication  [of  Congress] 
we  are  under  your  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
tection. We  are  subjects  and  free  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  now  to 
look  to  your  honors,  as  our  fathers, 
guardians  and  protectors — entitled  to 
every  tender  regard  and  respect  as  to 
justice,  equity,  liberty  and  protection. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  magnanimity  of 
I    a  powerful  and  opulent  State  will  ever 
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condescend  to  distress  an  innocent  and 
brave  people,  that  have  unsuccessfully 
struggled  against  the  ills  of  fortune. 
We  care  not  under  what  State  we  live, 
if  we  hve  protected  and  happy.  We 
shall  serve  you,  we  will  promote  your 
interests,  we  will  fight  your  battles  ;  but 
in  mercy,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  jus- 
tice, and  every  great  and  generous  prin- 
ciple, leave  us  our  possessions,  the 
dearest  pledges  of  our  brothers,  child- 
ren and  fathers,  which  their  hands  have 
cultivated,  and  their  blood,  spilt  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  enriched." 

This  was  dated  in  17S3.  Is  it  not 
eloquent  and  beautiful?  But  w^ien  did 
a  "powerful  and  opulent  State,"  hear 
the  voice  of  the  weak,  though  WTonged 
community  ?  And  when  does  lofty- 
headed  Power  feel  willing  to  take  his 
iron  foot  from  the  neck  of  his  meek  vic- 
tim?     And   when  does  Covetousness 
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lack  an  excuse  when  he  finds  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  defenceless  are  within 
his  reach  ? 

I  said  the  great  body  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  felt  right  in  regard  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Wyoming.  But  the  land- 
speculators  and  the  government  would 
not  cease  their  persecutions  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Censors  of  the  State  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  it  was  not  till  in 
four  great  Counties  the  Sheriffs  could 
not  muster  seventy  men  to  go  against 
poor  Wyoming,  it  was  not  till  1801  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  ceased  to 
pass  those  laws  against  this  afflicted 
people  Avhich  disgraced  her  statute- 
books.  Power  often  struck  at  them 
with  an  iron  sword,  sometimes  using 
the  flat  of  the  blade,  but  oftener  its 
rough  edge. 

Wonderful  people  !  Every  thing  that 
could  be  endured,  was  yours  to  suffer ; 
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every  thing  that  art  and  power  could 
do  to  drive  you  away,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  was  done !  But  the  Wyo- 
mins:  man  was  made  of  true  Yankee 
stuff,  and  when  did  that  ever  tire  or 
give  out?  He  belonged  to  a  race 
which  no  human  arm  could  conquer. 
He  had  come  from  his  father's  hearth 
through  the  long  wilderness.  No  other 
settlement  was  within  sixty  miles  of 
him.  He  had  stood  by  his  new  home 
when  famine  stared  him  in  the  face, 
when  he  had  to  go  eighty  miles  through 
the  forest  to  get  his  wheat  ground, 
when  the  wild  beast  had  to.be  watched. 
He  had  twice  paid  for  his  home,  he  had 
paid  taxes  for  it  to  two  different  States, 
and  have  it  he  would.  There  he 
brought  intelligence,  taste,  refinement 
and  a  thousand  little  graces  of  life — 
nameless  things — which  give  tempered 
pleasures    ^    the    whole    of  life,   and 
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which  last  to  its  very  close.  The  lots, 
to  this  day,  are  laid  out  just  as  they 
were  under  the  old  Connecticut  grants. 
In  each  township  was  the  lot  of  300 
acres  for  schools — free  schools — in 
which  every  child  might  be  instructed, 
and  a  lot  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
ministry.  It  is  New  England  in  lovely 
miniature :  and  while  the  Wyoming- 
people  have  no  occasion  to  blush  when 
they  think  of  their  mother,  good  old 
Connecticut,  the  old  lady  herself  cer- 
tainly has  none,  as  she  throws  her  eyes 
over  the  broad  mountains  and  casts 
them  down  upon  this  beautiful  vale. 

Let  it  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
my  young  reader,  that  oppression  and 
power  are  not  Hkely,  in  the  end,  to  at- 
tain their  desires ;  because  there  is  an 
over-ruling  Providence,  who  gives 
strength  to  the  weak,  and  who  over- 
throws the  mighty.      Patient  enduring 
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is  the  great  remedy  when  we  are 
wrongfully  oppressed ;  for  "  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth,"  and  it  is  very 
seldom  if  ever,  the  case,  that  a  man  or 
a  community  of  men  suffer  by  being 
patient :  and  it  is  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, that  what  is  really  valuable,  must 
cost  us  much.  Should  my  young  friend 
ever  be  prospered  and  in  power,  let 
him  not  forget  that  "  the  batde  is  not  to 
the  strong  nor  the  race  to  the  swift ;" 
and  if  ever  he  is  in  circumstances  of 
trouble,  let  him  appeal  to  God  who  re- 
gards the  cry  of  the  distressed,  and  let 
him  wait  in  patience  and  hope. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

THE  BATTLE  AND  MASSACRE  OF  WYOMING. 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropped  its  flowers  ; 
Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  ! 
Cold  is  the  earth  within  their  bowers  ! 

And  should  we  hither  roam, 
Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread, 
Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 

Campbell, 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  One- 
ida Chief's  death-song,  as  sung  by 
Campbell  in  his  beautiful  poem  on  Wy- 
oming. When  I  was  in  College,  I  used 
to  hear  this  piece  of  poetry  spoken  in 
all  manner  of  tones  and  gestures,  till  I 
used  to  wish  the  old  Indian  had  died 
without  his  song.  And  yet  when  I 
came  to  understand  the  history  of  Wy- 
oming, I  wished, — not  that  the  poem 
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had  never  been  written, — but  that 
Campbell  had  himself  visited  the  Valley 
and  seen  with  his  ovvn  eyes  what  he 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see.  He  would 
not  then  have  created  a  climate  that  can 
be  found  only  by  going  much  nearer 
the  equator,  and  have  given  us  "  savan- 
nas and  magnolias."  Such  things  are 
known  here  only  in  song.  And  his 
chief  would  have  been  a  Delaware,  and 
not  an  Oneida.  Yet  it  is  real  poetry^ 
and  beautiful  too,  and  whoever  visits 
the  valley  will  be  very  apt  to  let  his  eye 
wander  here  and  there  to  select  the 
spot  where  Alfred  and  Gertrude  Uved 
and  loved  and  died. 

When  the  difficulties  between  Britain 
and  this  country  were  fast  coming  to  a 
crisis,  the  cry  of  freedom  rang  over 
mountain  and  valley  through  all  the 
land.  The  inhabitants  of  Wyoming, 
though    protected    by    no    State,    and 
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though  dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  were 
among  the  foremost  to  respond  to  the 
call.  Every  son  of  Wyoming  may  point 
to  the  graves  of  his  fathers  and  say, 

"  Learn  there  who  will  stand,  by  their  rights  and 

homes, 
When  the  deluge  of  war,  in  thunder  comes, 
And  over  the  land,  in  a  rushing  flood, 
Is  poured  the  tempest  of  fire  and  blood, 
And  the  gore,  unavenged,  reeks  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  martyr  of  Liberty  bravely  dies." 

At  a  town-meeting  in  1775  it  was 
voted  "  that  we  will  unanimously  join 
our  brethren  of  America  in  the  common 
cause  of  defending  our  liberty."  The 
people  also  were  called  upon  to  work 
on  the  forts  without  fee  or  reward.  In 
the  next  year  they  raised  and  furnished 
three  companies,  consisting  of  about 
300  men  to  aid  the  army  under  General 
Washington.  In  the  year  1777  they 
voted  that  the  Inspectors  be  empower- 
ed to  supply  the  soldiers'  widows,  and 
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the  soldiers'  wives  and  families  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  men  who  join- 
ed Washington  went  as  Connecticut- 
men,  and  were  credited  to  that  State. 
In  this  year  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians 
in  'New  York  were  induced  to  join  the 
British  and  fight  against  our  country. 
Did  my  young  reader  never  have  his 
heart  thrill  over  the  speech  of  Pitt  in 
the  British  Parliament  when  Jie  protest- 
ed against  the  cruelty  of  hiring  the  In- 
dians to  scalp  and  murder  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  land  ?  Alas  !  if  all  hearts 
'had  beat  with  sentiments  akin  to  those 
in  his  noble  breast,  the  awful  chapter 
which  I  am  now  writing  would  never 
have  been  written. 

A  great  part  of  the  British  army  was 
in  Canada,  and  around  the  Lakes. 
Wyoming  was  distant,  shut  away  by 
the  mountains  from  the  rest  of  the  land, 
and  yet  open  directly  to  the  Six  Na- 
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tions,  who  had  only  to  follow  the  Siis- 
quehannah  down  till  they  reached  it. 
H^  young  and  vigorous  men  were  all 
away  to  aid  the  army  of  Washington, 
and  all  that  were  left  to  till  the  land, 
and  defend  the  valley,  were  old  men 
and  boys.  They  had  eight  little  places 
which  they  called  forts,  made  by  setting 
logs  upright  in  the  ground  about  four- 
teen feet  high.  They  had  one  httle 
cannon,  but  no  ball !  and  could  use  it 
only  as  an  alarm-gun  to  cause  the  peo- 
ple to  run  into  the  forts. 

The  British  commander  at  the  North 
early  fixed  his  eye  on  Wyoming.  He 
knew  that  her  sons  breathed  the  very 
spirit  of  freedom  from  their  cradle :  he 
knew  that  as  the  men  were  gone  away, 
it  must  be  poorly  defended ;  and  he 
hoped  also,  by  attacking  it,  he  could 
destroy  it,  and  also  draw  her  300  men 
away  from  the  army  of  Washington.  It 
5^ 
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was  marked  and  doomed,  and  the  angel 
of  war  with  his  wing  reddened  by 
blood  was  preparing  to  pass  that  way. 
Where  did  he  ever  stoop,  without 
leavinsf  wailino;  and  wo  behind  him  ! 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of 
1778,  the  British  set  their  faces  towards 
Wyoming.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  at  that  time  did  not  amount  to 
three  thousand  people.  The  British 
soldiers  were  commanded  by  Col.  John 
Butler,  and  amounted  to  400  of  the 
Green  Rangers,  and  as  many  as  700 
Indians.  The  regular  soldiers  were 
armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  and 
the  Indians  with  rifles,  tomahawks  and 
scalping  knives.  To  defend  the  valley 
all  that  could  be  mustered,  old  and 
young  were  only  368,  and  these  but 
poorly  armed.  Some  of  these  were 
old  men  who  had  grand-children,  and 
some  were  boys  not  older  than   1 4  or 
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15  years  of  age.  On  the  second  day 
of  July  the  enemy  entered  the  "^^alley 
and  encamped  some  miles  above  Wilkes 
Barre.  After  much  consultation  wheth- 
er they  should  try  to  escape  and  carry 
all  the  people  through  the  long  wilder- 
ness, whether  they  should  await  the 
coming  of  the  enemy  in  their  poor  forts, 
and  thus  expose  their  w^omen  and  chil- 
dren to  death,  or  whether  they  should 
march  out  and  fight  in  the  open  field,  it 
was  determined  to  do  the  latter.  Ac- 
cordingly on  a  hot  afternoon  of  July  3, 
the  little  devoted  band  marched  out  of 
their  fort,  hastily  bidding  good-bye  to 
their  wives  and  children,  to  make  or 
meet  the  attack.  On  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, they  met.  It  was  on  a  plain,  part 
of  which  was  clear  ground,  and  a  part 
covered  with  woods  and  thick  bushes. 
Their   march  was  in  silence,  save  the 
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tapping  of  the  drum  by  the  hands  of  a 
brave  negro  man.  The  poor  fellow 
never  beat  his  drum  after  that  march. 
The  Indians  filled  the  woods  and  bush- 
es, where  they  could  not  be  seen,  but 
where  they  could  do  murderous  work 
with  their  rifles.  Our  poor  band  knew 
they  must  fight  or  die.  There  was  no 
retreat.  And  most  manfully  they  did 
fight.  But  the  British  had  chosen  their 
ground  and  taken  it  first,  and  they  were 
at  least  three  to  one  in  numbers,  even  if 
ours  had  been  disciplined  soldiers.  Col. 
Z.  Butler  and  Col.  Dennison  were  our 
leaders.  As  soon  as  the  battle  com- 
menced it  was  found  that  the  smoke  of 
their  rifles  was  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
the  Indians.  An  old  man  who  was  in 
the  batde  told  me  that  he  saw  but  one 
Indian.  Upon  him  he  fired,  and  he  saw 
him  no  more.  After  the  most  destruc- 
tive fire  from  their  retreat,  the  Indians 
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sprang  out  with  their  tomahawks  and 
that  savage  yell,  which  never  fails  to 
startle  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  "  Don't 
leave  me,"  cried  the  brave  Butler,  as  he 
saw  his  men  reeling  back,  "  don't  leave 
me,  my  children,  the  victory  will  be 
ours  !"  But  the  ground  was  already 
strewn  with  the  dead,  and  the  yells  of 
the  Indians  drowned  every  order.  The 
few  that  were  left  were  flying  in  every 
direction,  while  Indians  pursued  with 
the  raised  tomahawk.  In  a  short  time 
the  awful  work  was  done.  Were  they 
brave  ?  Of  the  368  men  who  went  out 
to  battle,  only  75  ever  returned ! 
There  were  fifteen  men  among  them 
who  were,  or  had  been  officers.  Of 
these,  eleven  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  One  family  had  eight  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  in  Washington's  army. 
The  other  seven  went  out  in  this  battle, 
and  at  sun-set  only  two  were  left  alive, 
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and  one  of  them  had  his  arm  broken  by 
a  rifle  ball !  Another  family  sent  out 
seven,  and  when  the  evening  came, 
not  one  remained  alive  to  comfort  the 
mother ! 

But  the  most  dreadful  of  all  sufferings 
were  those  which  immediately  followed 
the  batde.  The  Indians  could  out-run 
the  Green  Rangers,  and  therefore  had 
nobody  to  check  them.  They  were 
now  able  to  surround  our  men  on  all 
sides,  except  that  which  lay  towards  the 
river.  For  the  river,  as  their  last  hope, 
the  poor  fellows  now  rushed,  and  the 
Indians  after  them.  Many  were  over- 
taken and  killed  on  their  way,  many  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  many  were 
wounded,  swimming,  and  dying  in  the 
blood-stained  stream.  A  htde  below 
the  place  of  fighting  is  an  Island  in  the 
river  known  by  the  name  of  Monokok 
Island.     Several  threw  their  guns  into 
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the  river,  and  swam  for  this  Island. 
The  old  man  who  gave  me  the  account, 
and  who  was  then  18  years  old,  was 
one  of  these.  Ar,  he  was  swimming  for 
life,  an  Indian  called  out  to  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  bank,  and  he  would  save  his 
life  ;  but  he  had  just  seen  a  companion 
who  had  returned  on  such  a  promise, 
and  who  the  moment  he  reached  the 
Indian,  received  his  tomahawk  into  his 
head  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  My  in- 
formant therefore,  prepared  to  trust  to 
swimming,  while  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
Indian.  At  length  he  saw  the  deadly 
rifle  raised,  and  at  that  instant  he  dived 
under  w^ater.  "  The  ball,"  said  he, 
shaking  his  head  at  the  recollection,  six- 
ty-three years  afterwards,  "  the  ball 
made  a  warm  streak  along  my  back." 
He  reached  the  Island,  and  crept  under 
the  willows  which  hung  drooping  into 
the  river,  where  he  lay  concealed  tiU 
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midnight,  when  all  was  still,  and  when 
he  carefully  swam  back  again,  and  found 
his  way  down  to  the  other  survivors. 

Near  this  Island  is  a  large  flat  rock, 
which  has  ever  since  gone  by  the  name 
of  "Queen  Esther's  rock."  Tradition, 
and  that  very  direct  too,  says  that  it  re- 
ceived the  name  from  an  old  squaw,  who 
was  noted  for  her  lofty  bearing  before 
this  batde,  and  for  this  most  inhuman 
deed  ever  after.  To  this  rock  the  Indians 
brought  their  prisoners,  and  by  way  of 
sport,  gave  them  into  the  hands  of 
Queeh  Esther  to  destroy.  She  placed 
them  on  the  ground  around  this  rock,  in 
a  circle,  sixteen  in  number.  She  then 
took  a  tomanawk  and  coolly  went  from 
one  to  another  and  dashed  in  the  brains 
of  each  at  a  single  blow,  while  the  In- 
dians shouted  on  witnessing  her  skill. 
The  poor  sufferers  were  bound  with 
their  hands  behind  them  and  could  not 
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raise  a  finger  by  way  of  defence.  The 
two  last  in  the  circle,  Elliot  and  Ham- 
mond knowing  that  they  must  die,  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  got  the  strings  off 
their  arms,  and  both  sprang  upon  their 
feet  at  the  same  instant.  They  at  once 
broke  through  the  astonished  Indians 
and  ran.  The  Indians  thought  the 
sport  would  be  heightened  by  letting 
them  get  a  little  start  and  then  sending 
theu^  swift  runners  after  them.  Away 
they  bounded  for  life  ;  whoop  and  away 
went  the  Indians  after  them.  Around 
their  heads  the  thrown  tomahawks 
whistled  and  whizzed,  but  they  kept 
on,  till  they  reached  the  bushes  and 
dived  in.  Elliot  found  a  log  lying  up  a 
little  from  the  ground.  Under  this  he 
crept  and  lay  down  as  still  as  possible. 
In  a  moment  the  Indians  passed  over  it, 
but  they  did  not  see  him !  In  a  few 
minutes    afterwards    they   came    back 
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again  and  sat  on  the  log,  but  still  did 
not  see  him !  Elliot  says  he  "  wonders 
why  they  did  not  hear  his  heart  beat !" 
Both  of  these  poor  fellows  escaped,  and 
Elliot  is  still  living  ! 

Does  my  young  reader  know  what 
were  called  Tories  in  those  days? 
They  were  Americans  who  joined  the 
British  and  fought  against  their  country 
and  friends.  There  were  some  in  the 
British  army  who  had  left  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming  and  had  come  back  here  to 
fight  their  own  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  do  this,  they  must  be  very  cruel 
and  unfeeling  men.  After  the  battle  was 
over,  two  men  who  had  thrown  away 
their  guns,  swam  over  to  Monokok  Is- 
land, and  lay  concealed  among  the 
bushes.  Presently  there  came  over  one 
of  these  Tories.  He  wiped  and  primed 
his  gun.  One  of  the  concealed  men 
had  been  his  neighbor,  and  the  other 
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was  his  own  brother.  The  Tory  ad- 
vanced carefully,  examinmg  the  bushes 
on  each  side  of  him.  At  length  he  dis- 
covered his  brother.  The  unarmed 
brother  now  came  forward  and  on  his 
knees  begged  for  his  life,  and  promising 
to  become  his  slave  for  life,  if  he  w^ould 
only  spare  him  !  "  So  it  is  you,  is  it  ?" 
said  the  Tory  with  an  oath ! — "  but  you 
are  a  rebel !"  He  raised  his  gun  delib- 
erately to  the  bosom  of  his  kneeling 
brother,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  his  bro- 
ther lay  dead  at  his  feet !  With  the 
curse  of  Cain  upon  him,  the  murderer 
fled  to  Canada.  As  to  the  story  of  his 
coming  back,  haunted  by  conscience, 
and  finding  a  grave  near  where  he  did 
the  deed,  I  shall  only  give  it  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  Poets* — without 
vouching  for  its  authenticity.     My  rea- 

*  J.  G.  Whittier. 
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der  will  thank  me  for  the  story  so  beau- 
tifully told. 

THE    DEATH    OF    THE    FRATRICIDE. 

He  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  well  known  hill, 
Its  few  gray  oaks  moan'd  over  him  still — 
The  last  of  that  forest  which  cast  the  gloom, 
Of  its  shadow  at  eve  o'er  his  childhood's  home; 
And  the  beautiful  valley  beneath  him  lay 
With  its  quivering  leaves,  and  its  streams  at  play. 
And  the  sunshine  over  it  all  the  while 
Like  the  golden  shower  of  the  Eastern  Isle. 

He  knew  the  rock  with  its  clinging  vine. 

And  its  gray  top  touched  by  the  slant  sunshine ; 

And  the  delicate  stream  which  crept  beneath, 

Soft  as  the  flow  of  an  infant's  breath  ; 

And  the  flowers  which  leaned  to  the  West  wind's  sigh, 

Kissing  each  ripple  which  glided  by. 

And  he  knew  every  valley  and  wooded  swell. 

For  the  visions  of  childhood  are  treasured  well  ! 

Why  shook  the  old  man  as  his  eye  glanc'd  down 
That  narrow  ravine  where  the  rude  cliffs  frown. 
With  their  shaggy  brows  and  their  teeth  of  stone, 
And  their  grin;  shade  back  from  the  sunlight  thrown  ^ 
What  saw  he  there  save  the  dreary  glen. 
Where  the  shy  fox  crept  from  the  eye  of  men, 
And  the  great  owl  sat  on  the  leafy  limb 
That  the  hateful  sun  might  not  look  on  him  ' 
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Eix'd,  glassy,  and  strange  was  that  old  man's  eye  1 

As  if  a  spectre  was  stealing  by  ! 

And  glared  it  still  on  that  narrow  dell 

Where  thicker  and  browner  the  twilight  fell ; 

Yet  at  every  sigh  of  the  fitful  wind, 

Or  stirring  of  leaves  in  the  wood  behind, 

His  wild  glance  wander'd  the  landscape  o'er, 

Then  fix'd  on  that  desolate  dell  once  more  ! 

Oh  !  who  shall  tell  of  the  thoughts  which  ran 
Through  the  dizzied  brain  of  that  gray  old  man? 
His  childhood's  home — and  his  father's  toil — 
And  his  sister's  kiss — and  his  mother's  smile — 
And  his  brother's  laughter  and  gamesome  mirth, 
At  the  village  school  and  the  winter  hearth — ■ 
The  beautiful  thoughts  of  his  early  time. 
Ere  his  heart  grew  dark  with  its  later  crime. 

And  darker  and  wilder  his  visions  came 
Of  the  deadly  feud  and  the  midnight  flame, 
Of  the  Indian's  knife  with  its  slaughter  red, 
Of  the  ghastly  forms  of  the  scalpless  dead, 
Of  his  own  fierce  deeds  in  that  fearful  hour 
When  the  terrible  Brandt  was  forth  in  power,-— 
And  he  clasp'd  his  hands  o'er  his  burning  eye. 
To  shadow  the  vision  which  glided  by. 

It  came  with  the  rush  of  the  battle  storm — 
With  a  brother's  shaken  and  kneeling  form, 
And  his  prayer  for  life  when  a  brother's  arm 
Was  lifted  above  him  for  mortal  harm, 

6^ 
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And  the  fiendish  curse,  and  the  groan  of  death, 
And  the  welling  of  blood,  and  the  gurgling  breath, 
And  the  scalp  torn  off  while  each  nerve  could  feel 
The  wrenching  hand  and  the  jagged  steel ! 

And  the  old  man  groan'd — for  he  saw,  again, 
The  mangled  corse  of  his  brother  slain. 
As  it  lay  where  his  hand  had  hurl'd  it  then, 
At  the  shadow'd  foot  of  that  fearful  glen  ! — 
And  it  rose  erect,  with  the  death  pang  grim. 
And  pointed  its  bloody  finger  at  him  ! — 
And  his  heart  grew  cold — and  the  curse  of  Cain 
Burn'd  like  a  fire  in  the  old  man's  brain  ! 

Oh,  had  he  not  seen  that  spectre  rise 
On  the  blue  of  the  cold  Canadian  skies  ! — 
From  the  lakes  which  sleep  in  the  ancient  wood, 
It  had  risen  to  whisper  its  tale  of  blood. 
And  followed  his  bark  to  the  sombre  shore. 
And  glared  by  night  through  the  wigwam  door ; 
And  here — on  his  own  familiar  hill — 
It  rose  on  his  haunted  vision  still  ! 


Whose  corse  was  that  which  the  morrow's  sun 
Through  the  opening  boughs  look'd  calmly  on  ? 
There  were  those  who  bent  o'er  that  rigid  face 
Who  well  in  its  darken'd  lines  might  trace 
The  features  of  him  who,  traitor,  fled 
From  a  brother  whose  blood  himself  had  shed, 
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And  there — on  the  spot  where  he  strangely  died — 
They  made  the  grave  of  the  Fratricide ! 

The  flag  under  which  the  British  in- 
vaders marched,  is  now  in  the  War  De- 
partment, Washington  City.  It  has  ma- 
ny blood-stains  upon  it — probably  the 
blood  of  Wyoming  sufferers  ;  and  if  so, 
they  are  the  blood  of  as  brave  men  as 
ever  breathed  free  air,  and  died  for  the 
love  of  it. 

Before  the  battle,  the  Valley  was 
clothed  with  the  promise  of  a  rich  har- 
vest. The  wheat  was  waving  in  the 
fields,  and  each  family  looked  upon  their 
home  and  their  prospects  with  joy,  if 
not  with  pride  and  exultation.  But  all 
hopes  and  all  joys  were  dashed  in  a  few 
hours.  The  rising  town  of  Wilkes  Bar- 
re  was  burned,  the  fields  were  destroy- 
ed, and  all  was  desolation.  The  inhab- 
itants, mostly  women  and  children, 
mourning  the  loss  of  fathers,  husbands, 
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and  brothers,  hastily  fled  towards  the 
wilderness  to  escape  the  tomahawk  and 
the  scalping  knife.  The  yell  of  the  sav- 
age was  incessant,  and  all  around  them 
Avas  plunder  and  murder.  All  was  lost. 
In  little  groups,  hurried,  and  destitute^ 
the  survivors  peneti-ated  into  the  wilder- 
ness, which  was  sixty  miles  wide,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  through  it,  and  finding 
their  way  back  to  Connecticut.  What 
tales  of  woe  and  sorrow  should  we  hear, 
if -those  tall  trees  in  this  deep,  dark,  aw- 
ful wilderness  could  only  speak  and  tell 
what  scenes  they  witnessed !  They 
would  tell  us  that  many  a  child,  a  hus- 
band, and  a  sister,  there  sickened  and 
died  and  was  hurriedly  buried  by  the 
feeble  hands  of  a  lovely  mother  or  wife 
or  brother.  Their  graves  are  unknown. 
In  one  company  of  nearly  an  hundred 
people,  only  one  man  was  found  to  pro- 
tect and  guide  them.     This  wilderness 
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has  ever  since  been  called  the  "  shades 
of  death."  What  must  have  been  the 
distress  when  a  poor  mother  after  having 
watched  and  wept  and  prayed  over  her 
infant  for  days,  was  compelled  to  eat 
that  infant  after  its  death,  to  keep  her- 
self alive,  and  had  no  other  food  for  a 
long  time !  One  father  was  murdered 
while  trying  to  save  his  wife  and  babes: 
his  property  was  all  plundered,  and  his 
broken-hearted  wife  and  nine  children 
begged  their  way  till  they  got  back  once 
more  to  Connecticut.  Another  man 
had  just  returned  from  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut.  He  and  his  son-in-law 
went  out  to  battle  :  they  were  both 
slain,  and  their  widows  under  the  escort 
of  a  boy  nine  or  ten  years  old,  begged 
their  way  back  to  Ashford,  (Con.)  The 
boy  is  still  living.  Awful  sufferings  ! 
Poor  wanderers ! 

Six  weeks  after  the  battle  the  dead 
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were  buried  by  a  few  who  had  returned 
to  this  scene  of  desolations.  They  were 
all  buried  in  one  deep  and  wide  grave, 
just  as  they  were  found — including  the 
fourteen  who  lay  around  Queen  Esther's 
rock.  Nearly  or  quite  sixty  years  af- 
ter the  batde,  this  grave  was  discovered, 
and  the  bones  taken  up.  They  are  now 
erecting  a  beautiful  Monument  over  the 
spot.  Its  foundations  are  24  feet  square, 
and  it  is  to  be  60  feet  high.  A  part  of 
the  bones  of  the  sleeping  heroes  are  re- 
served to  be  put  into  this  monument. 
I  have  seen  and  examined  them.  Ev- 
ery scull,  except  one  or  two,  has  in  it  the 
hole  made  by  the  tomahawk.  The  poor 
negro's — the  drummer's  scull  is  among 
them.  One  thigh  bone  is  unbroken, 
with  the  hole  of  the  rifle  ball  through  it. 
I  have  seen  one  of  the  tomahawks  which 
happened  to  be  buried  with  them.  While 
I  am  writing  this  sentence,  some  of  these 
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bones  are  lying  on  the  table  before  me. 
They  came  out  the  arm,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  arms  not  over  12  or  14 
years  of  age.  Brave  people  !  Poor 
sufferers !  I  am  not  the  first  nor  the 
last  stranger  who,  in  the  litde  chamber 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  which 
now  glides  so  peacefully  past  your  mon- 
ument, shall  shed  tears  over  the  story  of 
your  wrongs  and  your  woes  ! 


CHAPTER     V. 

THE   BEREAVED   FAMILY. 

Oh  !  the  lone  home  whence  .thy  bright  smile  hath  part- 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day  [ed, 

Turned  from  its  door  away  ? 
While  through  its  chambers,  wandering,  weary-hearted 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still, 

W^ent  like  a  mountain  rill? — Hemans. 

Before  the  white  man  came  to  these 
shores,  the  scattered  Indians  were  the 
sole  possessors.  They  lived  by  hunt- 
ing, the  wild,  free  children  of  the  forest. 
Hence,  in  all  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  whites  had  continually  to 
come  into  painful  contact  with  them. 

As  the  French  first  occupied  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  English  the  eastern,  the  In- 
dians were  easily  induced  to  join  the 
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French,  and  become  hostile  to  the  Eng- 
lish, under  the  hope  that  they  could  ex- 
pel them  from  the  country.  The  terri- 
tory which  borders  along  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians,  was  called  the 
frontier-borders,  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  those  who  inhabit  this  border  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

The  little  story  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  is  only  one  among  hundreds 
whicji  are  well  authendcated,  and  which 
are  equally  touching. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, among  the  emigrants,  there  arrived 
a  poor,  pious  German  family.  There 
were  no  schools  established  then,  and  no 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  But  the 
poor  man  obeyed  the  fourth  command, 
and  all  that  were  within  his  humble 
gates,  literally  rested  on  that  holy  day, 
and  he  taught  them  from  his  German 
Bible  according  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 

ity. 
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In  1754,  the  fearful  war,  commonly 
called  the  "  old  French  war,"  broke  out 
between  the  French  and  the  EngUsh. 
Canada  was  the  seat  of  the  war,  as  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  French  power. 
The  Indians  were  induced  to  join  the 
French,  and  thus  they  became  a  terror  to 
all  the  frontier-settlements.  When  civil- 
ized people  make  war,  they  usually 
spare  a  conquered  foe,  and  treat  him 
with  some  degree  of  kindness.  But 
the  savage,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  as  his  name  imports,  is 
more  savage  after  the  batde  than  while 
fighting. 

In  this  war  the  Indians  used  to  go, 
sometimes  with  the  French,  and  some- 
times alone,  in  small  parties,  and  fall 
upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and 
murder  them  without  mercy,  burning 
their  dwellings,  and  destroying  their 
property. 
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On  such  an  excursion  as  this,  they 
came  across  the  dwelling  of  the  poor 
pious  German.  Now  although  God 
has  promised  to  watch  over  his  people 
in  this  life,  and  not  to  let  a  hair  fall  from 
their  head  without  his  notice,  yet  he  has 
nowhere  promised  to  reward  them  for 
their  piety  in  this  life.  He  will  not  offer 
the  poor  rewards  of  time  for  their  ser- 
vice. 

The  father,  and  his  oldest  son,  and 
two  litde  girls  named  Barbara  and  Re- 
gina  were  at  home.  The  mother  and 
one  boy  had  gone  to  carry  some  grain 
to  a  mill  at  a  distance.  On  their  return, 
they  found  the  father  and  the  oldest  son 
murdered,  their  heads  awfully  cut  and 
mangled,  and  their  humble  dwelling, 
and  barn,  and  all  that  they  had,  burned 
up,  or  carried  off.  The  two  little  girls 
too,  were  carried  away,  and  at  night, 
the  poor  mother  had  only  one  Yitih  boy 
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left  of  all  her  family,  and  not  a  shelter 
for  her  head.  All  that  she  could  learn 
respecting  her  daughters,  was,  that  the 
Indians  had  carried  them  into  the  wil- 
derness along  with  many  other  weeping 
children. 

It  w^as  never  known  what  became  of 
Barbara,  the  oldest  girl.  But  Regina, 
with  another  sweet  little  girl,  a  stranger 
of  two  years  old,  were  carried  away  in- 
to the  country  of  the  Indians,  and  given 
to  an  old  Indian  woman.  She  was 
very  cross,  and  very  cruel.  Her  only 
son  lived  with  her,  and  for  the  most 
part,  supplied  her  with  food  by  hunt- 
ing ; — but  he  was  frequently  gone  away 
for  weeks,  and  then  she  used  to  send 
the  Httle  girls  alone  into  the  woods  to 
dig  roots  for  her  food,  and  if  they  failed 
to  procure  enough,  she  beat  them  fierce- 
ly. The  little  white-haired  girl  clung  to 
Regina  as  her  only  friend,  and  as  Regi- 
7* 
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na  had  been  well  taught  by  her  parents, 
she  used  often  to  tell  her  little  friend  all 
she  knew  respecting  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
often  alone,  in  the  mighty  forest,  would 
these  two  htde,  apparendy  forsaken 
creatures,  say  over  such  Hymns  and 
texts  of  Scripture  as  Regina  could  recal, 
and  then  kneel  down  and  pray  to  that 
God  who  heareth  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry. 

Nine  long  years  wer-e  thus  spent  in 
this  bondage,  till  Regina  was  nineteen 
years  old,  and  her  little  friend  was  elev- 
en. In  all  this  time  their  hearts  seemed 
to  be  yearning  after  what  was  good. 
There  was  one  favorite  Hymn  which 
they  often  repeated  together. 

In  the  year  1764,  by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  Col.  Bouquet,  of  the 
English  army  came  to  that  part  of  the 
country  where  these  captives  resided. 
He  conquered  the  Indians  and  compel- 
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led  them  to  ask  for  peace.  This  he 
granted  on  the  condition  that  all  the 
white  prisoners  should  be  given  up  to 
him.  More  than  four  hundred  were 
brought  to  the  Colonel,  and  among 
these,  the  girls  whose  story  I  am  telling. 
They  were  truly  wretched  objects.  He 
carried  them  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
and  published  in  all  the  news-papers  of 
the  State,  that  all  parents  who  had  lost 
children  by  the  Indians,  might  come 
and  see  if  they  were  among  these  four 
hundred  captives.  What  a  gathering 
was  there  at  Carlisle !  What  multi- 
tudes of  fathers  and  mothers  were  seen 
coming  with  throbbing  hearts  to  see  if 
they  could  find  their  long-lost  children  ! 
Among  others  came  the  poor  German's 
widow  !  She  was  seen  walking  up  and 
down  among  the  captives^  pale,  agitated, 
and  in  tears.  Now  she  would  stop  and 
gaze   at   the   long    haired,   Indian-clad 
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captives,  and  try  to  recal  the  features  of 
her  child.  But  Regina  had  grown  up, 
was  altered,  w^as  dressed  as  an  Indian, 
and  neither  mother  nor  daughter  knew 
each  other.  As  the  poor  mother  stood 
sobbing,  the  kind-hearted  Colonel  came 
along,  and  his  heart  was  touched. 

"  Is  there  7iothing,^^  said  he,  "  by 
which  your  children  can  be  discovered  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  nothing — nothing — I  can't 
find  either !" 

"  Is  there  nothing  which  you  taught 
them  which  they  would  recollect,  if 
they  heard  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Sir, — nothing — unless  it 
be  a  Hymn  which  we  used  to  sing  with 
their  Father." 

"  Sing  it,  sing  it,"  said  the  Colonel. 

The  poor  woman  began, 

"  Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  1, 
Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear  ; 
I  feel  my  Savior  always  nigh, 
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He  comes  the  weary  hour  to  cheer. 
I  am  with  him  and  he  with  me, — 
E'en  here  alone  I  cannot  be  !" 

Scarcely  had  she  begun  to  sing  it  ere 
Regina  rushed  from  the  crowd,  and 
joined  in  singing  it  as  she  used  to  do 
when  a  little  girl,  and  then  threw  herself 
into  her  mother's  arms.  They  both 
wept  aloud — for  the  lost  child  was 
found,  and  the  Colonel  gave  the  captive 
to  her  mother !  With  what  tears  did 
she  thank  him  !  But  no  parents  came 
to  claim  the  other  little  girl.  They  had 
probably  been  murdered.  She  clung  to 
Regina,  and  there  was  no  hand  that 
tried  to  separate  them.  The  first  thing 
that  Regina  inquired  for  was  "  the  Book 
in  which  God  speaks  to  us,"  and  it  was 
found  that  she  could  read  the  Bible  at 
once. 

But  the  account  I  am  about  to  give 
surpasses   all  others  of  which   I   have , 
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read,  in  deep  and  romantic  interest.  It 
is  the  history  of  The  Lost  Sister. 

In  the  year  1777,  a  very  respectable 
family  from  Warwick,  R.  Island,  remov- 
ed to  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, — the 
family  of  Jonathan  Slocum.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slo- 
cmn  and  seven  children.  They  reared 
their  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful Susquehannah,  near  the  present 
centre  of  Wilkes  Barre,  and  but  a  few 
rods  from  the  fort. 

In  the  year  following,  1778,  a  party 
of  the  Delaware  Indians  came  suddenly 
into  the  place.  Mr.  Slocum  and  his  fa- 
ther were  away  from  home.  Mrs.  Slo- 
cum was  there  with  her  children  around 
her,  and  a  young  man  near  the  door 
was  grinding  a  knife,  while  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  Kingsley,  was  turning  the 
grind-stone.  The  house  stood  just  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods.     In  a  moment 
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the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  Ind- 
ians, and  the  family  were  at  their  mercy. 
IVIrs.  S.  and  some  of  the  children  fled 
into  the  woods  ;  while  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter took  up  her  youngest  brother,  a  lit- 
tle fellow  of  about  two  years  of  age, 
and  fled  out  of  the  back  door.  The 
Indians  shouted  after  her,  and  laughed 
to  see  the  speed  with  which  she  ran, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  she  held 
on  to  her  precious  burden.  The  knife 
which  the  young  man  was  grinding, 
they  plunged  into  his  bosom,  and  he  fell 
dead  at  their  feet.  The  boy  who  was 
with  them,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Slocum 
about  a  dozen  years  old,  and  little 
Frances  the  youngest  child,  and  about 
five  years  old,  they  made  prisoners. 
They  then  rifled  the  house  of  whatever 
they  wanted,  and  hastened  to  leave  be- 
fore any  alarm  could  be  given.  The 
mother  from  a  near  thicket,  had  watch- 
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ed  all  their  movements,  in  trembling 
anxiety  lest  she  should  see  the  toma- 
hawk, or  the  scalping  knife  buried  in  her 
children ;— but  when  she  saw  them 
about  to  go  away,  carrying  her  boy  and 
her  httle  Frances,  the  heart  of  the 
mother  overcame  all  other  feelings. 
She  rushed  from  her  hiding-place,  and 
her  countenance  in  unutterable  lan- 
guage, told  the  savages  that  she  was  the 
mother.  She  entreated  with  tears  for 
her  children.  They  laughed  at  her 
grief.  She  then  pointed  to  her  son  who 
was  lame,  and  made  them  understand 
that  he  could  not  but  be  a  burden  to 
them  on  account  of  his  lameness.  They 
understood  it,  and  gave  her  back  her 
son.  She  then  besought  for  her  htde 
Frances,  but  a  strong  Indian  took  the 
child  by  the  feet,  threw  her  over  his 
shoulder,  and  began  to  move  off.  The 
child    stretched     out    one     hand     to- 
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•wards  her  mother,  and  with  the  other 
brushed  away  the  long  flaxen  hair 
•which  fell  over  her  face,  while  the  tears 
were  streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
continued  to  call  on  her  mother  for  aid. 
The  Indian  turned  into  the  bushes,  and 
this  was  the  last  she  saw  of  her  child — 
hut  the  image  was  too  deeply  graven 
on  the  memory  ever  to  be  effaced.  Of 
the  boy  Kingsley,  nothing  more  was  ev- 
er heard.  The  father  came  home  at 
night,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  family 
were  very  great.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  fate  of  their  child,  nor  whether 
the  Indians  would  not  again  visit  them 
in  their  cruelty.  As  they  gathered 
around  the  evening-fire,  the  silence  of 
the  father,  and  tears  of  the  mother  re- 
vealed but  a  part  of  the  agony. 


'Twas  eve  ;  a  little  circle  sat 
Around  the  cottage-hearth ; 
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Youth's  voice  and  rose-bud  lips  were  there, 
But  not  its  tones  of  mirth  ! 

But  few  and  low  were  all  the  words 

Of  that  lone  fire-side  ring  ; 
It  seemed  as  though  their  spirits  dwelt, 

Upon  some  fearful  thing. 

Had  death  been  in  that  forest-home 

To  call  the  loved  away  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  mother  wept 

From  eve  till  break  of  day  ? 

No  ;  though  they  missed  the  baby-voice 

And  little  dimpled  hand  : 
Death  in  his  quiver  hath  no  dart, 

Like  that  which  pierced  that  band. 

They  missed  her  when  the  morning  came 

To  wake  the  voice  of  birds  ; 
She  was  not  there  to  mock  their  song 

With  her  half  uttered  words. 

She  was  not  there  with  acorn-cups 

Beside  the  woodland  rill, 
Calling  aloud  to  hear  her  voice 

Re-echo  from  the  hill. 

They  had  been  there — the  forest-men  ! 
And  from  her  mother's  breast, 
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They  tore  the  darling  of  her  love, — 
The  warbler  from  its  nest. 

When  evening  came,  the  circle  met 

And  wept  with  anguish  sore  ; — 
They  hoped — threw  hope  away,  and  then 

Retired  to  dream  it  o'er. 

And  in  the  chambers  of  the  soul 

One  picture  memory  laid — 
A  child — one  hand  among  her  curls; 

The  other  stretched  for  aid  !" 


In  about  two  months  after  this,  anoth- 
er party  of  Indians  came  to  Wilkes 
Barre.  They  found  Mr.  Slocum  and  his 
aged  father  and  a  son  in  the  field.  The 
men  could  not  escape  by  flight.  The 
savages  fell  upon  them,  and  their  groans 
which  at  first  were  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they 
were  dead.  The  boy  received  a  ball  in 
his  leg,  which  he  carries  even  to  this 
day,  but  escaped  with  his  life.  Thus 
was  Mrs.   Slocum  again  most  fearfully 
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bereaved,  and  the  cup  of  her  sorrow 
well-nigh  filled. 

It  was  reported  that  Frances  had 
been  seen  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  then 
again  at  Detroit ;  but  all  was  wrapped 
in  mystery.  The  mother,  and  the 
children  mourned  for  the  child,  and 
talked  about  her,  far  more  than  if  she 
had  been  laid  in  the  grave. 

In  1 784,  two  brothers,  who  had  now 
grown  into  manhood,  and  who  by  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  had  become  men 
of  property,  went  to  Niagara  to  seek  the 
lost  sister.  They  offered  one  hundred 
guineas  to  any  one  who  would  give 
them  any  information  respecting  her. 
But  the  search  was  fruitless. 

Again  in  1788,  they  were  out  in  the 
western  wilderness  almost  the  whole 
summer,  and  again  large  rewards  for  in- 
formation were  offered,  but  all  in  vain. 

In  1789,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
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Indians  by  Colonel  Proctor  at  Tioga 
Point,  and  Mrs.  Slocum  with  great  la- 
bor went  to  the  place  and  lingered  for 
wrecks  around  their  restored  captives, 
but  found  no  one  whom  she  could  own 
as  her  Frances. 

In  1797,  the  feeling  and  interest  of 
the  family  seeming  to  increase  as  years 
passed  away,  four  brothers  went  out  in- 
to the  wilderness  and  spent  most  of  the 
summer  in  the  search.  They  penetrat- 
ed almost  the  whole  of  our  vast  west- 
ern forests,  visited  the  Indian  tribes,  of- 
fered rewards  of  ^500  for  any  informa- 
tion, but  could  find  none  that  answered 
to  their  lost  sister. 

In  1826,  they  heard  of  a  white  wo- 
man among  the  Indians  in  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  again  they  made  two  separ- 
ate and  weary  journeys  to  see  if  she 
might  not  be  Frances, — but  they  were 
satisfied  that  she  was  not, 
8* 
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But  long  ere  this,  at  a  good  old  age, 
the  widow  Slocum,  the  mother  of  the 
lost  one,  had  gone  down  to  the  grave. 
She  hved  and  died  greatly  respected ; 
— but  the  brightest  smile  that  ever  play- 
ed upon  her  lips  was  saddened  by  the 
memory  of  her  lost  child.  Probably  it 
was  the  deepest  image  which  time  had 
graven  on  her  heart.  She  slept  in 
death,  almost  consoled  by  the  belief 
that  her  child  had  long  since  ceased 
from  among  the  hving.  But  that  Prov- 
idence whose  ways  had  been  so  myste- 
rious and  whose  hand  had  covered  the 
event  with  so  thick  a  veil,  had  deter- 
mined that  the  veil  should  not  always 
remain  drawn  over  it.  His  eye  and  his 
hand  had  guided  the  litde  captive,  and 
she  was  not  among  the  dead.  God 
sometimes  lets  darkness  hang  over  his 
providences  all  the  way  through  life, 
that  we  may  learn  that  he  has  another 
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state  in  which  he  will  vindicate  his 
ways,  and  shew^  his  wisdom ;  and 
sometimes  he  rolls  away  this  darkness 
during  this  life,  that  we  may  have  speci- 
mens of  what  we  should  see  in  all  his 
providences,  were  they  to  be  here  un- 
folded.    This  is  one  of  those  cases. 


I 


CHAPTER      VI. 

THE   WEARY   TRAVELER. 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage  land — 
The  voices  of  thy  kindred  band — 
Oh  !  midst  them  all  shalt  thou  be  blest — 
Sweet  sister.  Hemans. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  long 
space  of  years.  It  was  nearly  sixty 
years  since  little  Frances  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians.  Two  generations 
of  men  had  grown  up  and  passed  away, 
and  no  tidings  had  been  heard  of  her. 
The  mother  had  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  ever  mourning  for  her  lost  one : 
the  brothers  and  sisters  had  grown  up 
and  become  aged,  and  all  thought  of 
ever  hearing  from  her  had  passed  away. 

At  the  close  of  a  weary  day's  jour- 
ney in  the  wilderness,  a  gentleman  found 
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himself  near  a  comfortable  looking  house 
belonging  to  an  Indian  in  the  wildest 
part  of  Indiana.  He  had  been  out  on 
business  pertaining  to  the  Indians, — be- 
ing employed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  w^hat  is  usually  called  an  Indian 
Agent,  and  could  understand  and  speak 
their  language. 

Weary,  lonely  and  unwell,  he  asked 
and  received  the  hospitality  of  the 
house.  They  set  before  him  the  best  of 
their  venison,  and  the  best  of  their  corn, 
and  spread  the  softest  of  their  skins  for 
him  to  sleep  on.  After  lying  down  at 
an  early  hour,  he  found  himself  feverish, 
and  wakeful.  He  courted  sleep,  and 
turned  from  side  to  side,  and  all  in  vain. 
Sleep  would  not  be  wooed.  As  he  lay, 
now^  thinking  over  his  business,  and 
now  gazing  up  upon  the  naked  rafters 
of  the  house,  and  now  watching  the  in- 
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mates,  he  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  She  seemed  aged,  and  at  that 
time,  very  infirm  ;  and  greatly  reveren- 
ced by  the  household.  And  when  she 
came  to  remove  some  part  of  her  dress 
so  as  to  expose  her  arm,  the  traveler 
saw  that  the  skin  was  uncommonly 
white.  He  next  noticed  her  hair,  and 
the  softness,  and  fineness  convinced 
him  that  she  could  not  be  an  Indian. 
As  soon  as  the  family  had  become  still, 
or  had  retired,  he  sat  up  and  began  to 
converse  with  her.  It  was  but  the  work 
of  a  short  time  to  get  his  feelings  much 
interested  in  her.  At  his  request,  and, 
as  he  supposes,  because  she  thought 
she  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  she 
gave  him  the  history  of  her  life.  She 
was  not  an  Indian.  She  told  him  that 
when  a  little  girl  she  had  been  captured 
by  the  Indians,  had  been  adopted  by 
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them,  had  never  lived  with  the  white 
people  since,  and  that  she  had,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  become  an  Indian. 

In  the  morning,  the  traveler  again 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  much  feel- 
ing, bade  the  family  farewell.  They 
would,  as  usual,  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  hospitality.  He  rode  alone 
and  thought  over  the  strange  story 
which  he  had  heard.  On  reaching 
home  he  related  the  story  to  his  own 
mother.  At  once,  all  the  feelings  of  a 
mother's  heart  awoke,  and  she  urged 
her  son  to  sit  down  and  write  to  the 
Indian  woman's  friends.  But  how  could 
he  do  it  ?  She  did  not  know  where  they 
lived,  or  any  thing  respecting  them,  ex- 
cept that  she  was  carried  from  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehannah. 

At  length  he  concluded  to  write  to 
somebody  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  as  he 
had  never  been  there,  and  knew  no  one 
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in  the  state,  he  wrote  to  the  Post-Mas- 
ter at  Lancaster,  (Penn.)  The  follow- 
ing is  his  letter. 

Logansport,  Indiana,  Jan.  20,  1835. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  hope  that  some  good  may 
result  from  it,  I  have  taken  this  means,  of  giv- 
ing to  your  fellow-citizens,  say  the  descendants 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Susquehannah,  the 
following  information  ;  and  if  there  be  any  now 
living,  whose  name  is  Slocum,  to  them,  I  hope, 
the  following  may  be  communicated,  through 
the  public  prints  of  your  place. 

There  is  now  living  near  this  place,  among 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indians,  an  aged  white  wo- 
man, who  a  few  days  ago  told  me,  whilst  I 
lodged  in  the  camp  with  her  one  night,  that  she 
was  taken  away  from  her  father's  house,  on  or 
near  the  Susquehannah  river,  when  she  was 
very  young — say  from  five  to  eight  years  old  as 
she  thinks,  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  who  were 
then  hostile  towards  the  whites.  She  says  her 
father's  name  was  Slocum,  that  he  was  a  Qua- 
ker, rather  small  in  stature,  and  wore  a  large 
brimmed  hat — was  of  sandy  hair  and  light  com- 
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plexion,  and  much  freckled — that  he  lived  about 
half  a  mile  from  a  town  where  there  was  a  fort 
— that  they  lived  in  a  wooden  house  of  two  sto- 
ries high,  and  had  a  spring  near  the  house. 
She  says  three  Delawares  came  to  the  house,  in 
the  day  time,  when  all  were  absent  but  herself, 
and  perhaps  two  smaller  children  ;  her  father 
and  brothers  were  absent  making  hay.  The  In- 
dians carried  her  off,  and  she  was  adopted  into 
a  family  of  Delawares,  who  raised  her  and  treat- 
ed her  as  their  own  child.  They  died  about 
forty  years  ago,  somewhere  in  Ohio.  She  was 
then  married  to  a  Miami,  by  whom  she  had  four 
children  ;  two  of  them  are  now  living — they  are 
both  daughters — and  she  lives  with  them.  Her 
husband  is  dead — she  is  old  and  feeble,  and 
thinks  she  will  not  live  long. 

These  considerations  induced  her  to  give  the 
present  history  of  herself,  which  she  never 
w^ould  do  before — fearing  that  her  kindred 
would  come  and  force  her  away.  She  has  lived 
long  and  happy  as  an  Indian — and  but  for  her 
color,  would  not  be  suspected  of  being  any 
thing  else, .than  such.  She  is  very  respectable 
and  wealthy — sober  and  honest.  Her  name  is 
without  reproach.     She  says  her  father   had  a 
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large  family,  say  eight  children  in  all — six  older 
than  herself,  one  younger,  as  well  as  she  can 
recollect,  and  she  doubts  not,  there  are  yet  liv- 
ing many  of  their  descendants,  but  seems  to 
think  that  all  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  must 
be  dead,  as  she  is  very  old  herself — not  far  from 
the  age  of  eighty.  She  thinks  she  was  taken 
prisoner  before  the  two  last  wars,  which  must 
mean  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  Wayne's  war 
and  the  late  war  have  been  since  that  one.  She 
has  entirely  lost  her  mother  tongue,  and  speaks 
only  in  Indian,  which  I  also  understand,  and 
she  gave  me  a  full  history  of  herself 

Her  own  christian  name  she  has  forgotten, 
but  says  her  father's  name  was  Slocum,  and  he 
was  a  quaker.  She  also  recollects  that  it  was 
upon  the  Susquehannah  river  that  they  lived — 
but  don't  reccollect  the  name  of  the  town  near 
which  they  lived.  I  have  thought  that  from  this 
letter  you  might  cause  something  to  be  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  of  your  country,  that  might 
possibly  catch  the  eye  of  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the^locum  family,  who  have  knowledge 
of  a  girl  having  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians 
some  seventy  years  ago.  This  they  might 
know  from  family  tradition.*    If  so,  and  they 
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will  come  here,  I  will  carry  them  where  they 
may  see  the  object  of  my  letter,  alive  and  hap- 
py, though  old  and  far  advanced  in  life. 

I  can  form  no  idea  whereabout  upon  the  Sus- 
quehannah  river,  this  family  could  have  lived 
at  that  early  period,  namely  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  war — but  perhaps  you  can 
ascertain  more  about  it.  If  so,  I  hope  you  will 
interest  yourself,  and  if  possible,  let  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  if  any  be  alive,  if  not,  their  chil- 
dren, know  where  they  may  once  more  see  a 
relative,  whose  fate  has  been  wrapped  in  myste- 
ry for  seventy  years,  and  for  whom  her  bereav- 
ed and  afflicted  parents  doubtless  shed  many  a 
bitter  tear.  They  have  long  since  found  their 
graves,  though  their  lost  child  they  never  found. 
I  have  been  much  affected  with  the  disclosure, 
and  hope  the  surviving  friends  may  obtain, 
through  your  goodness,  the  information  I  desire 
for  them.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  them, 
they  may  command  me.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  freedom  I  have 
taken  with  you — a  total  stranger,  and  believe 
me  to  be,  Sir,  with  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant,      Geo.  W.  Ewing. 
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This  letter,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  was  thrown  among  the  rubbish 
of  the  post-office  and  forgotten.  iVnd 
there  it  lay  for  two  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Post-Master  died,  and  in  ex- 
apiining  his  papers,  this  letter  was 
found.  It  was  then  handed  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  a  Lancaster  paper,  who  at  once 
pubhshed  it.  Very  shortly  after  it  was 
printed,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slo- 
cum  of  Wilkes  Barre — the  same  man 
who  was  the  Httle  boy  snatched  up  by 
his  sister  and  saved,  at  the  time  when 
Frances  was  captured,  as  related  in  the 
last  chapter. 

Sixty  years  had  gone  by.  The  lame 
boy  was  still  alive — the  boy  who  was 
saved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
— and  the  sister  was  alive  who  had  run 
with  the  little  brother  in  her  arms.  For 
sixty  years  they  had  thought  over  and 
talked  over  that  fearful  event.  They 
9* 
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had  spent  time  and  labor  and  money 
without  counting  the  cost  to  find  their 
sistei-,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  They  had 
given  her  up  as  long  since  among  the 
dead.  And  now  the  clouds  seemed  to 
open  unexpectedly,  and  light  to  break 
in  from  an  unexpected  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  With  what  emotions  did  they 
read  over  this  letter !  What  meetings 
of  the  friends  were  there,  and  what  re- 
membrances were  called  up  !  What 
searchings  of  the  memory  to  recal  this 
and  that  circumstance  by  which  they 
might  be  sure  to  know  their  sister,  if  in- 
deed they  had  now  found  her  !  What 
had  they  not  done  to  find  her ! 


"  They  searched  through  many  a  forest  wild, 

And  swelling  rivers  crossed  ; 
And  yet  the  years  brought  on  their  wings 

No  tidings  of  the  lost. 

Age  sprinkled  on  their  head  its  frost ; 
They  cherished  still  that  name  ; 
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But  from  the  forests  of  the  west, 
No  tale  of  Frances  came. 


Night  shrouds  the  western  wilderness — 

A  traveler  is  there  ; 
And  worn  and  wearied  much  he  begs 

The  red  man's  fire  to  share. 

Within  the  hut  sits  one  who  seems 

Of  something  fair,  the  wreck  ; 
No  Indian  trace  was  in  her  hair 

Nor  olive  on  her  neck. 

The  stranger  asked  her  if  her  home 

In  childhood's  day  had  been 
Within  the  red-man's  smoky  hut 

With  barbarous  kith  and  kin. 

She  said  the  red  man's  cot  was  not 

The  home  her  childhood  knew, 
Penn's  glorious  sky  once  o'er  her  hung 

Its  canopy  of  blue  !" 

It  was  natural,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
to  communicate  with  Colonel  Ewing, 
the  gentleman  who  had  written  the  let- 
ter to  Lancaster.     The  following  letter 
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to  him  is  from  a  son  of  the  man,  who 
was  caught  and  saved  by  the  sister  at 
the  time  the  Indians  carried  Frances 
away.  The  last  paragraph,  which 
speaks  of  the  kindness  and  benevolence 
of  Cok  E.  w^as  suppressed  by  his  mod- 
esty. 

Wilkes  Barrc,  Penn.  Aug.  8,  1837. 
George  W.  Ewing,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — At  the  suggestion  of  my  father 
and  other  relations  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you,  although  an  entire  stranger. 

We  have  received,  but  a  few  days  since,  a 
letter  written  by  you  to  a  gentleman  in  Lancas- 
ter of  this  state,  upon  a  subject  of  deep  and  in- 
tense interest  to  our  family.  How  the  matter 
should  have  lain  so  long  wrapped  in  obscurity 
we  cannot  conceive.  An  aunt  of  mine — sister 
of  my  father — was  taken  away  when  five  years 
old  by  the  Indians,  and  since  then  we  have  only 
had  vague  and  indistinct  rumors  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Your  letter  we  deem  to  have  entirely  re- 
vealed the  whole  matter,  and  set  every  thing  at 
rest.     The  description  is  so  perfect,  and  the  in-. 
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cidents  (with  the  exception  of  her  age,)  so  cor- 
rect that  we  feel  confident. 

Steps  will  be  taken  immediately  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  do  all  in 
our  power   to  restore  a  lost  relative,  who  has 
been  sixty  years  in  Indian  bondage. 
Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Jon.  J.  Slocum. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  read 
the  answer  of  Colonel  Ewing,  as  it 
makes  a  part  of  the  history.  I  give  it 
from  his  own  hand-writing. 

Logansport,  Indiana,  Aug.  26,  1837. 
Jon.  J.  Slocum,  Esq.  Wilkes  Barre. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  Sth  inst. 
and  in  answer,  can  add,  that  the  female  I  spoke 
of  in  Jan.  1835,  is  still  alive ;  nor  can  I  for  a 
moment  doubt  but  that  she  is  the  identical  rela- 
tive that  has  been  so  long  lost  to  your  family. 

I  feel  much  gratified  to  think,  that  I  have 
been  thus  instrumental  in  disclosing  to  yourself 
and  friends,  such  facts  in  relation  to  her  as  will 
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enable  you  to  visit  her  and.  satisfy  yourselves 
more  fully.  She  recovered  from  the  temporary 
illness  by  which  she  was  afflicted  about  the  time 
I  spent  the  night  with  her  in  Jan.  1835,  and 
which  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  that  induced 
her  to  speak  so  freely  of  her  early  captivity. 

Although  she  is  now,  by  long  habit,  an  Ind- 
ian, and  her  manners  and  customs  precisely  like 
theirs,  yet  she  will  doubtless  be  happy  to  see 
any  of  you  ;  and  I  myself  will  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  accompanying  you  to  the  house.  Should 
you  come  out  for  that  purpose,  I  advise  you  to 
repair  directly  to  this  place,  and,  should  it  so 
happen  that  I  should  be  abssnt,  at  the  time,  you 
will  find  others  who  can  take  you  to  her.  Bring 
with  you  this  letter, — show  it  to  James  T.  Mil- 
ler of  Peru,  (Ind.)  a  small  town  not  far  from 
this  place.  He  knows  her  well.  He  is  a  young 
man  whom  we  have  raised.  He  speaks  the  Mi- 
ami tongue  and  will  accompany  you,  if  I  should 
not  be  at  home.  Inquire  for  the  old  white  wo- 
man, mother-in-law  to  Brouriette,  living  on  the 
Missisinewaw  River,  about  ten  miles  above  its 
mouth.  7  here  you  will  find  the  long  lost  sister 
of  your  Father,  and  as  I  before  stated  you  will 
not  have  to  blush  on  her  account.     She  is  hiah- 
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ly  respectable,  and  her  name,  as  an  Indian,  is 
without  reproach.  Her  daughter,  too,  and  her 
son-in-law,  Brouriette,  who  is  also  a  half-blood, 
being  part  French,  are  both  very  respectable 
and  interesting  people — none  in  the  nation  are 
more  so.  As  Indians  they  live  well,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  see  you.  Should  you  visit  here  this 
fall,  I  may  be  absent,  as  I  purpose  starting  for 
New  York  in  a  few  days,  and  shall  not  be  back 
till  some  time  in  October.  But  this  need  not 
stop  you  ;  for  although  I  should  be  gratified  to 
see  you,  yet  it  will  be  suflicient  to  learn  that  I 
have  furthered  your  wishes  in  this  truly  inter- 
esting matter. 

The  very  kind  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  shall  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

There  perhaps  are  men  who  could  have  heard 
her  story  unmoved,  but  for  me,  I  could  not ; 
and  when  I  reflected  that  there  was  perhaps 
still  lingering  on  this  side  of  the  grave  some 
brother  or  sister  of  that  ill-fated  woman,  to 
whom  such  information  would  be  deeply  inter- 
esting, I  resolved  on  the  course  which  I  adopt- 
ed, and  entertained  the  fond  hope  that  my  let- 
ter, if  ever  it  should  go  before  the  public,  would 
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attract  the  attention  of  some  one  interested. 
In  this  it  seems  at  last,  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed, although  I  had  long  since  supposed  it 
had  failed  to  effect  the  object  for  which  I  wrote 
it.  Like  you  I  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
delayed  so  long, — nor  can  I  conceive  how  any 
one  should  neglect  to  publish  such  a  letter. 

As  to  the  age  of  this  female,  I  think  she  her- 
self is  mistaken  and  that  she  is  not  so  old  as  she 
imagines  herself  to  be.  Indeed  I  entertain  no 
doubt  but  that  she  is  the  same  person  that  your 
family  have  mourned  after  for  more  than  half  a 
century  past. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

George  W.  Ewing. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

THE   MEETING  AFTER   SIXTY   YEARS. 

O  woman  of  the  wilderness  ! 

Hast  thou  no  tears  to  shed  ? 
Brings  that  forgotten  word  to  thee, 

No  visions  of  the  dead  ? — Anon. 

Probably  many  a  white  child  who 
has  been  carried  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  Indians  has  sighed  through  a  weary 
life,  for  the  home  and  the  kindred  from 
which  it  was  carried  into  a  hopeless 
captivit}^  More  than  one  such  poor, 
lonely  dweller  in  the  forests  came  to  the 
Slocum  family  to  be  claimed  as  the  lost 
Frances.  Even  before  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Slocum,  there  came  to  her  house  a 
''ichite  Indian"  to  see  if  she  could  not 
be  thus  claimed.  What  a  subject  for 
10 
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the  pencil  of  a  painter — as  the  feeble 
old  lady  led  the  out-cast  stranger  about 
the  house,  and  yards,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  recollections  by  which  she 
could  be  identified  as  her  child !  But 
no — there  was  nothing  written  upon  the 
pages  of  memory  by  which  she  could 
be  owned, — and  so  the  poor  disappoint- 
ed one  returned  again  to  her  cheerless 
home.  And  on  one  of  their  excursions 
to  find  Frances,  one  of  the  brothers  had 
another  "  white  Indian"  woman  come  to 
him  to  see  if  she  could  not  find  a  broth- 
er, and  the  home  and  friends  of  child- 
hood. They  w^ere  both  very  anxious  to 
make  it  out  but  could  not  do  it,  and  the 
disappointment  to  her  was  very  severe. 
Poor  wanderer !  what  yearnings  must 
she  have  had  for  something  to  fill  the 
void  of  a  heart  that  had  long  ached, — 
and  what  sinking  of  the  soul  as  she 
turned  back  to  the  tawny  sons  of  the 
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forest,  feeling  that  her  destiny  for  this 
hfe  was  unalterable  ! 

Sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  little 
Frances  Slocum,  on  a  bright  September 
morning,  a  party  consisting  of  two  broth- 
ers, a  sister,  and  an  Interpreter,  half  In- 
dian and  half  French  by  birth,  were  on 
their  horses,  wandering  along  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Wabash  river  in  Indi- 
ana,— to  meet  the  lost  sister.  They 
had  passed  through  the  weary  Miami 
Reserve, — had  completed  a  long  journ- 
ey through  the  wilderness,  and  were 
now  fording  the  river  near  the  village  of 
Peru.  Impatiently  they  passed  along 
till  they  reached  the  Missisineway  Riv- 
er— where,  at  a  distance  of  about  live 
miles  up  the  river,  they  came  to  the  Indian 
Village,  called  the  Missisineway  Vil- 
lage. Here  is  the  remnant  of  the  Mia- 
mi tribe,  living  in  scattered  villages, 
among  the  long  blue  grass  which  with- 
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out  cultivation  covers  that  luxuriant 
soil,  and  the  rich  corn-fields  which  need 
but  Htde  care  and  attention.  The  Ind- 
ians were  here  found,  some  lounging 
about  their  huts  or  wigwams,  and  some 
few  at  work  in  the  corn-fields  with  their 
ponies  tied  near, — for  all  savages  are  so 
indolent,  that  they  never  work  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  never  w^alk  if  they  can 
ride.  When  they  work  in  their  corn- 
fields, they  pitch  their  tents  there,  even 
if  they  are  ever  so  short  a  distance  from 
their  houses.  Here,  in  the  field,  they 
dry  the  corn,  and  cook  their  food.  At 
night  they  mount  their  bare-back  ponies 
and  go  to  their  wigwams  to  sleep. 

After  passing  the  first  village,  our 
party  called  at  the  residence  of  God- 
frey, the  second  chief  of  the  nation, — 
for  although  very  impatient,  they  well 
knew  that  politeness  would  iiot  permit 
them  to  pass  him.     He  was  a  war-chief. 
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His  home  consisted  of  some  five  or  six 
two  story  houses,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  whites,  within  a  square  en- 
closure, of  about  half  an  acre.  A  gate- 
way admitted  them  to  the  enclosed 
buildings,  which  were  quite  respectable 
in  appearance.  On  entering  the  house, 
the  Interpreter  introduced  them  with 
much  gravity  to  the  chief  and  informed 
him  of  their  errand.  He  received  them 
with  great  courtesy  and  real  politeness, 
proffering  any  assistance  in  his  power. 
He  was  a  noble  looking  man,  apparent- 
ly over  fifty  years  of  age,  majestic  and 
solemn  in  countenance,  and  very  portly 
— weighing  over  320  pounds  !  He  w^as 
dressed  in  a  blue  calico  shirt,  which 
came  down  to  the  knee,  and  w^as  pro- 
fusely covered  with  ruffles.  The  Indian 
leggin  covered  the  leg  from  the  shirt 
downward.  He  was  over  six  feet  high, 
and  when  he  arose,  with  his  long  hair 
10* 
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gracefully  tied  in  queue  down  his  back, 
he  would  have  made  no  contemptible 
model  for  a  sculptor.  Nature  has  done 
much  for  this  man  ;  and  if  he  should  be 
faithful  to  himself,  to  his  nation  and  to 
his  Maker,  he  may  yet  be  a  great  bless- 
ing to  his  people.  He  has  wealth,  and 
influence,  besides  a  shrewd  head  upon 
his  own  shoulders.  Long  may  he  wear 
it  for  the  good  of  others. 

Alas  !  man  is  every  where  the  same. 
Whether  savage  or  civiUzed,  he  is  every 
where  ready  to  oppress,  to  enrich  him- 
self wrongfully,  and  to  abuse  the  gifts 
of  heaven, — unless  lie  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  fear  of  God  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  Wherever  the 
Gospel  is  not  known,  or  is  not  heeded, 
there  the  heart  is  selfish,  and  there  you 
find  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed, 
and  above  all,  the  mightiest  men  among 
them  are  slaves  to  their  own  sinful  ap- 
petites. 
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Our  party  then  left  the  Chief  and 
hastened  on  to  what  was  called  the 
Deaf  Man's  Village — so  named  from  a 
chief  who  was  now  dead.  As  they 
drew  near  the  village,  they  became  si- 
lent. There  was  an  expectation — the 
fulfilment  of  hopes  which  had  been 
cherished  for  sixty  years.  Would  she 
have  any  family-Hkeness,  by  which  they 
might  know  her?  Would  she  have 
any  recollections  by  which  she  might  be 
identified  ?  Would  she  be  glad  to  see 
them,  and  if  proved  to  be  their  sister, 
would  she  return  to  the  home  of  her 
birth — and  die  where  she  was  born  ? 
Would  she  be  overcome  at  seeing 
them  ? 

"I  shall  know  her  if  she  is  my  sis- 
ter," said  the  sister,  "  by  her  having  lost 
the  right  thumb-nail :  you.  Brother,  re- 
member how  you  pounded  it  off  in  the 
shop,  about  a  year  before  we  lost  her !" 
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"  I  do  well  remember  it," — and  this 
was  all  they  said,  as  they  went  forward 
on  their  journey. 

At  length  they  reach  a  large  log- 
house,  or  rather  two  houses,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  kind  of  shed.  They  enter, 
and  find  an  Indian  woman,  with  two 
daughters,  the  one  about  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  the  other  about  ten  years 
older,  and  three  or  four  pretty  grand- 
children. 

Before  being  introduced  by  the  In- 
terpreter, they  found  themselves  agita- 
ted and  giving  way  to  tears.  "  Oh 
God  !"  cried  one  of  the  brothers,  "  is  that 
my  sister !"  In  a  moment  he  seized 
her  hand  and  drew  her  to  the  light.  It 
was  there  ! — the  mark, — the  thumb-nail 
was  gone  ! 

On  being  told  who  they  were,  she 
received  them  with  great  reserve,  cool- 
ness,  and    indifference.       While    they 
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were  walking  the  room  in  tears,  not  a 
feature  of  her  countenance  moved.  She 
shed  not  a  tear,  she  evinced  no  emotion. 
They  asked  her  of  her  early  home  :  she 
could  recollect  nothing,  except  what  she 
had  told  Col.  Ewing.  They  asked  her 
what  her  name  was  when  a  child? 
She  could  not  recollect. 

"  What  do  you  remember  ?" 

"  My  father,  my  mother,  the  long  riv- 
er, the  stair-case  under  which  I  hid 
when  they  came." 

"  How  came  you  to  lose  your  thumb- 
nail r 

"  My  brother  hammered  it  off,  a  long, 
long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  httle 
girl  at  my  father's  house." 

"  Do  you  know  how  many  brothers 
and  sisters  you  had  ?" 

She  then  mentioned  them,  and  in  die 
order  of  their  ages. 

"  Would  you  know  your  name,  if  you 
should  hear  it  repeated  ?" 
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"  It  is  a  long  time  since,  and  perhaps 
I  should  not." 

"  Was  it  Frances  ?" 

At  once  a  smile  played  upon  her  fea- 
tures, and  for  a  moment  there  seemed 
to  pass  over  the  face  what  might  be  cal- 
led the  shadow  of  an  emotion,  and  she 
answered,  "  Yes  !" 

On  pursuing  the  investigations,  there 
remained  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  party,  that  she  was  the  lost  sister 
— the  Frances  Slocum  of  sixty  years 
ago  !  But  what  a  change,  from  the  fair- 
haired,  pale-faced  little  girl,  to  the  old, 
jealous,  ignorant,  suspicious  savage ! 
The  contrast  was  so  great,  that  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were  almost  over- 
whelmed. To  add  to  their  embarrass- 
ment, she  was  co}^,  reserved,  and  seem- 
ed to  fear  they  were  contriving  some 
way  to  cheat  her  out  of  her  property. 
Her  youngest  daughter  was  a  widow, 
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and  the  eldest  was  the  wife  of  a  half- 
breed  French  Indian,  by  the  name  of 
Capt.  Brouriette — a  man  of  polished 
manners,  and  elegant  appearance. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  overcome  her 
suspicions,  and  convince  the  family  that 
they  were  her  relatives.  At  length  she 
consented  to  accompany  them  back  to 
their  lodgings,  nine  miles  distant,  and 
spend  the  night.  At  once  the  Indian 
sister  caught  her  pony,  and  throwing  a 
blanket  over  him,  she  mounted  a  la  Turk, 
and  the  whole  family  returned  with 
them  and  spent  the  night.  But  instead 
of  using  a  bed  as  we  should,  each  one 
threw  a  blanket  around  her  and  lying 
down  on  the  floor  or  ground,  was  short- 
ly in  a  sound  sleep.  Before  they  fully 
gave  their  confidence,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  and  receive  a  formal  pledge  of 
friendship.  On  being  all  assembled, 
the  eldest  daughter  brought  in  a  beaud- 
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fill  white  cloth,  carefully  rolled  up,  and 
laid  it  on  the  stand,  and  then,  through 
the  Interpreter,  arose  and  solemnly  pre- 
sented it  as  a  pledge  of  their  confidence 
and  friendship.  It  contained  the  hind 
quarter  of  a  deer,  which  they  had  prob- 
ably just  hunted  and  killed  for  this  very 
purpose.  The  brothers  and  sisters  then 
arose  and  as  solemnly  received  it  as  a 
token  of  friendship  and  kindness.  But 
still,  they  were  not  satisfied,  till  the  civ- 
ilized sister  had  gone  and  formally  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  cloth  and  its  con- 
tents. They  then  seemed  at  ease,  and 
from  that  moment,  ^ave  their  new 
friends  their  entire  confidence. 

The  brothers  and  sister  did  not  sleep 
that  night.  Their  emotions  had  been 
varied  during  the  day,  but  they  had 
been  deep.  Their  hopeB  had  been  re- 
alized, but  their  disappointment  had 
been  great. 
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"  Was  she  so  very  ignorant" — said  I 
to  the  brother  who  gave  me  the  narra- 
tion. 

"  Sir,  she  did  not  know  ichen  Sunday 
came  /" — what  a  consummation  of  igno- 
rance for  one  actually  born  in  New 
England  !  She  was  rich,  and  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  ; — but  she  was  a 
poor,  darkened  savage ! 

"  They  found  her  there — the  one  for  whom 

They  searched  as  for  a  gem  ; 
And  sore  they  wept,  as  memory  brought 

The  dream-like  past  to  them. 

But  she  was  calm  and  passionless, 

And  as  a  statue  still ; 
There  were  no  chords  within  her  breast 

At  memory's  touch  to  thrill. 

They  questioned  her,  and  asked  her  name  ! 

She  said  she  could  not  tell  ! 
They  breathed  that  long  loved  name  to  her — 

She  smiled  and  knew  it  well. 

They  wept,  and  wept  with  burning  tears — 
That  could  not  be  repressed  ; 

11 
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For  she  was  dark — and  knew  not  e'en 
When  came  the  Day  of  Rest." 

The  probability  is  that  in  all  their 
searchings,  and  conversations  and  dreams 
about  their  sister,  they  had  ever  thought 
of  her  more  as  the  litde  Frances  of  five 
years  old,  than  as  one  over  whom  more 
than  three-score  years  had  passed,  and 
their  feelings,  though  intensely  interest- 
ed, were  different  from  what  they  had 
expected.  And  it  is  doubtless  true, 
that  no  expectations  of  earth,  can  ever 
be  realized — and  the  less  so,  the  longer 
and  the  more  intently  they  are  cher- 
ished. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

HER  OWN   HISTORY. 

Tliey  left  her  there  !   why  should  she  go  ? 

She  knew  no  world  beside, 
And  she  was  rich  in  lands  and  furs, 

And  these  her  wants  supplied. — Anon. 

It  was  not  till  the  family  had  with 
great  efforts,  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  lost  sister,  that  she  could  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  relate,  through  the  Interpre- 
ter, so  much  of  her  history  as  she  could 
remember.  She  was  especially  cau- 
tious, when  she  saw  them  produce  writ- 
ing materials  in  order  to  note  it  down. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  her 
account  of  herself. 

"  I  can  well  remember  the  day  when 
the  Delaware  Indians  came  suddenly  to 
our  house.    I  remember  that  they  killed 
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and  scalped  a  man  near  the  door,  ta- 
king the  scalp  with  them.  They  then 
pushed  the  boy  through  the  door,  he 
came  to  me  and  we  both  went  and 
stood  under  the  stair-case.  They  went 
up  stairs  and  rifled  the  house,  though  I 
cannot  remember  what  they  took  except 
some  loaf  sugar  and  some  bundles.  I 
remember  that  they  took  me  and  the  boy 
on  their  backs  through  the  bushes.  I 
believe  the  rest  of  the  family  had  fled, 
except  my  mother. 

They  carried  us  a  long  way  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  a  cave,  where  they 
had  left  their  blankets  and  traveling 
things.  It  was  over  the  mountain  and 
a  long  way  down  on  the  other  side. 
Here  they  stopped  while  it  was  yet 
light,  and  there  we  staid  all  night.  I 
can  remember  nothing  about  that  night, 
except  that  I  was  very  tired,  and  lay 
down  on  the  ground  and  cried  till  I  was 
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asleep.  The  next  morning  we  set  out, 
and  traveled  many  days  in  the  woods 
before  we  came  to  a  village  of  Indians. 
When  we  stopped  at  night,  the  Indians 
would  cut  down  a  fev/  boughs  of  hem- 
lock on  which  to  sleep,  and  then  make 
up  a  great  fire  of  logs  at  their  feet, 
which  lasted  all  night.  When  they 
cooked  any  thing,  they  stuck  a  stick  in 
it,  and  held  it  to  the  fire  as  long  as  they 
chose.  They  drank  at  the  brooks  and 
springs,  and  for  me  they  made  a  little 
cup  of  white-birch  bark,  out  of  which  I 
drank.  I  can  only  remember  that  they 
staid  several  days  at  this  first  village, 
but  where  it  was,  I  have  no  recollection. 
After  they  had  been  here  some  days, 
very  early  one  morning,  two  of  the  same 
Indians  took  a  horse,  and  placed  the 
boy  and  me  upon  it,  and  again  set  out 
on  their  journey.  One  went  before  on 
foot,  and  the  other  behind,  driving  the 
IP 
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horse.  In  this  way  we  traveled  a  long 
way  till  we  came  to  a  village  where 
these  Indians  belonged.  I  now  found 
that  one  of  them  was  a  Delaware  Chief 
by  the  name  of  Tuck  Horse.  This  is  a 
great  Delaware  name,  but  I  do  not 
know  its  meaning.  We  were  kept  here 
some  days,  when  they  came  and  took 
away  the  boy  and  I  never  saw  him  again, 
and  do  not  know  what  became  of  him. 
Early  one  morning  this  Tuck  Horse 
came  and  took  me,  and  dressed  my  hair 
in  the  Indian  way,  and  then  painted  my 
face  and  skin.  He  then  dressed  me  in 
beautiful  wampum-beads  and  made  me 
look,  as  I  thought,  very  fine.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  beautiful  wam- 
pum. We  then  Hved  on  a  hill,  and  I 
remember  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  me  down  to  the  river- side,  to  a 
house  where  Uved  an  old  man  and  wo- 
man.    They  had  once  had  several  chil- 
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dren,  but  now  they  were  all  gone — 
either  killed  in  batde,  or  having  died 
when  very  young.  When  the  Indians 
thus  lose  all  their  children,  they  often' 
adopt  some  new  child  as  their  own,  and 
treat  it  in  all  respects  like  their  own. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  so  often 
carry  away  the  children  of  white  people. 
I  was  brought  to  these  old  people  to 
have  them  adopt  me,  if  they  would. 
They  seemed  unwilling  at  first,  but  after 
Tuck  Horse  had  talked  with  them  a 
wdiile,  they  agreed  to  it,  and  this  was 
my  home.  They  gave  me  the  name  of 
We-let-a-wash,  which  was  the  name  of 
their  youngest  child  whom  they  had 
lately  buried.  It  had  now  got  to  be  the 
fall  of  the  year,  for  chesnuts  had  come. 
The  Indians  were  very  numerous  here, 
and  here  we  remained  all  the  followinsr 
winter.  The  Indians  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British,  and  were  furnished 
by  them  with  provisions.     They  seem- 
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ed  to  be  the  gathered  remnants  of  sev- 
eral nations  of  Indians.  I  remember 
that  there  was  a  fort  here.  In  the 
spring  I  went  with  the  parents  who  had 
adopted  me,  to  Sandusky,  where  we 
spent  the  next  summer ;  but  in  the  fall, 
we  returned  again  to  the  fort, — the 
place  where  I  was  made  an  Indian  child, 
and  here  we  spent  the  second  winter. 
In  the  next  spring  we  went  down  to  a 
large  river,  which  is  Detroit  River, 
where  we  stopped  and  built  a  great 
number  of  bark  canoes.  I  might  have 
said  before,  that  there  was  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Americans,  and  that 
the  American  army  had  driven  the  Ind- 
ians around  the  fort  where  I  wa3  adopt- 
ed. In  their  fights,  I  remember  the  In- 
dians used  to  take  and  bring  home 
scalps,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many. 
When  our  canoes  were  all  done,  we 
went  up  Detroit  River,  where  we  re- 
mained   about    three    years.      I  "think 
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peace  had  now  been  made  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans,  and  so  we 
lived  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  raising 
corn.  The  reason  why  we  staid  here 
so  long,  was,  that  we  heard  that  the 
Americans  had  destroyed  all  our  villages 
and  corn-fields — [probably  by  occupy- 
ing them  and  making  them  their  own.] 
After  these  years,  my  family  and  anoth- 
er Delaware  family  removed  to  Fort 
Wayne.  I  don't  know  where  the  other 
Indians  went.  This  was  now  our  home, 
and  I  suppose  we  Hved  here  as  many  as 
twenty-six  or  thirty  years.  I  was  there 
long  after  I  was  full  grown,  and  I  was 
there  at  the  time  of  Harmer's  defeat. 
At  the  time  when  this  battle  with  Har- 
mer  was  fought,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  all  made  to  run  north.  I 
cannot  remember  whether  the  Indians 
took  any  prisoners,  or  brought  home 
any  scalps  at  this  time.  After  the  bat- 
tle, they  all  scattered  to  their   various 
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homes,  as  was  their  custom,  till  gather- 
ed again  for  some  particular  object.  I 
then  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  again. 
The  Indians  who  returned  from  this 
battle  were  Delawares,  Potawatamies, 
Shawnese,  and  Miamis.  I  was  always 
treated  well  and  kindly  ;  and  while  I 
lived  with  them,  I  w^as  married  to  a  Del- 
aware. He  afterwards  left  me  and  the 
country  and  went  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. The  Delawares  and  the  Miamis 
were  then  all  living  together.  I  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  Miami,  a  chief, 
and  a  deaf  man.  His  name  was  Che- 
por-on-wah.  After  being  married  to 
him,  I  had  four  children — two  boys  and 
two  girls.  My  boys  both  died  while 
young.  The  girls  are  hving  and  are 
here  in  this  room  at  the  present  time.  I 
cannot  recollect  much  about  the  Indian 
wars  with  the  whites,  which  were  so 
common  and  so  bloody.  I  well  remem- 
ber a  battle  and  a  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
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cans  at  Fort  Washington,  which  is  now 
Cincinnati.  I  remember  how  Wayne, 
or  "Mad  Anthony"  drove  the  Indians 
away  and  built  the  Fort.  The  Indians 
then  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and 
lived  upon  game  which  was  very  abund- 
ant. After  this  they  encamped  all  along 
on  Eel  River.  After  peace  was  made, 
we  all  returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  re- 
ceived provisions  from  the  Americans, 
and  there  I  lived  a  long  time.  I  had  re- 
moved, with  my  family  to  the  Missisine- 
way  river  sometime  before  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe.  The  Indians  who  fought 
in  that  battle  were  Kickapoos,  Potawat- 
amies  and  Shawnese.  The  Miamis 
were  not  there.  I  heard  of  the  batde 
on  the  Missisineway,  but  my  husband 
was  a  deaf  man  and  never  went  to  the 
wars,  and  I  did  not  know  much  about 
it. 

"  Was  you  ever  tired  of  living  with 
the  Indians  ?" 
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"No.  I  had  always  enough  to  live 
on,  and  to  live  well.  They  always  used 
me  very  kindly." 

"  Did  3^ou  ever  know  that  you  had 
white  relations  who  were  seeking  you 
for  so  many  years  ?" 

"  No.  No  one  told  me,  and  I  never 
heard  of  it.  I  never  thought  any  thing 
about  my  white  relatives,  unless  it  was 
a  Uttle  while  after  I  was  taken." 

"  But  we  live  where  our  father  and 
mother  used  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Susquehannah,  and  we  want 
you  should  return  with  us.  We  will 
give  you  of  our  property,  and  you  shall 
be  one  of  us,  and  share  all  that  we 
have.  You  shall  have  a  good  house, 
and  every  thing  you  desire.  O  do  go 
back  with  us." 

"No  I  cannot.  I  have  always  lived 
with  the  Indians.  They  have  always 
used  me  very  kindly.  I  am  used  to 
them.     The  Great  Spirit  has  always  al- 
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lowed  me  to  live  with  them,  and  I  wish 
to  live  and  die  with  them.  Yom^  Wah- 
puh-mone  (looking-glass)  may  be  larger 
than  mine,  but  this  is  my  home.  I  do 
not  wish  to  live  any  better,  or  any 
where  else,  and  I  think  the  Great  Spirit 
has  permitted  me  to  live  so  long,  be- 
cause I  have  always  lived  with  the  In- 
dians. I  should  have  died  sooner  if  I  had 
left  them.  My  husband  and  my  boys 
are  buried  here,  and  I  cannot  leave 
them.  On  his  dying  day  my  husband 
charged  me  not  to  leave  the  Indians.  I 
have,  a  house,  and  large  lands,  two 
daughters,  a  son-in-law,  three  grand- 
children, and  every  thing  to  make  me 
comfortable.  Why  should  I  go,  and  be 
like  a  fish  out  of  the  water  ?" 

"  And  I,"  said  Brouriette,  her  son-in- 
law,  "  know  all  about  it.     I  was  born  at 
fort  Harrison  about  two  miles  from  Ter- 
re  Haute.    When  I  was  ten  years  old,  I 
12 
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went  to  Detroit.  I  was  married  to  this 
woman  about  thirteen  years  ago.  The 
people  about  here  and  at  Logansport 
and  at  Miamisport  have  known  me  ever 
since  the  country  has  been  settled  by 
the  whites.  They  know  me  to  be  in- 
dustrious, to  manage  well  and  to  main- 
tain my  family  respectably.  My  moth- 
er-in-law's sons  are  dead,  and  I  stand 
in  their  place  to  her.  I  mean  to  main- 
tain her  well  as  long  as  she  lives,  for  the 
truth  of  which  you  may  depend  on  the 
word  of  Capt.  Brouriette." 

"  What  Capt.  Brouriette  says,"  ad- 
ded the  old  lady,  "  is  true.  He  has  al- 
ways treated  me  kindly,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied with  him — perfectly  satisfied,  and  I 
hope  my  connexions  will  not  feel  any 
uneasiness  about  me.  The  Indians  are 
my  people.  I  do  no  work.  I  sit  in  the 
house  with  these  my  two  daughters, 
who  do  the  work,  and  I  sit  with  them." 
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"  But  will  you  at  least,  go  and  make 
a  visit  to  your  early  home,  and  when 
you  have  seen  us,  return  again  to  your 
children  ?" 

"I  cannot.  I  cannot.  I  am  an  old 
tree.  It  cannot  move  about.  I  was  a 
sapling  when  they  took  me  away.  It 
is  all  gone  past.  I  am  afraid  I  should 
die  and  never  come  back.  I  am  happy 
here.  I  shall  die  here  and  lie  in  that 
grave -yard,  and  they  will  raise  the  pole 
at  my  grave  with  the  white  flag  on  it, 
and  the  Great  Spirit  will  know  where 
to  find  me.  I  should  not  be  happy 
with  my  white  relatives.  I  am  glad 
enough  to  see  them,  but  I  cannot  go. 
I  cannot  go.     I  have  done." 

"  When  the  whites  take  a  squaw," 
said  Brouriette,  with  much  animation,  as 
if  delighted  with  the  decision  of  the  old 
lady,  "  they  make  her  work  like  a  slave. 
It  was  never  so  with  this  woman.  If  I 
had  been  a  drunken,  worthless  fellow, 
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this  woman  could  not  have  lived  to  this 
age.  But  I  have  always  treated  her  well. 
The  village  is  called  Deaf  IMan's  Village 
after  her  husband.     I  have  done." 

The  eldest  daughter,  whose  name  is 
Kick-ke-se-qua,  or  "  cut-finger,  "assent- 
ed to  all  that  had  been  said,  and  added 
that  "  the  deer  cannot  Uve  out  of  the 
forest." 

The  youngest  daughter,  0-show-se- 
quah,  or  "  ijellow  leaves,'^  confirmed  all, 
and  thought  that  her  mother  could  not 
go  even  on  a  visit,  "  because,"  said  she, 
"  the  fish  dies  quickly  out  of  the  water." 

The  brothers  and  sister  returned,  un- 
able to  win  back  their  tawny  sister  from 
her  wilds  even  long  enough  to  make 
them  a  visit.  She  was  not  just  what 
their  hopes  had  painted ;  but  she  was 
all  that  an  Indian  could  be  in  her  cir- 
cumstances. But  their  love  for  her  was 
not  quenched.  They  could  not  bid  her 
farewell  forever — as  we  shall  see. 


CHAPTER    IX, 

THE   CONCLUSION. 

So     *^     *     *     they  parted  in  the  wild, 

Each  fraught  with  musings  for  life's  after-day, 

Memories  to  visit  one,  the  forest's  child, 

By  many  a  blue  stream  in  its  lonely  way  ;    '-^ 

And  upon  07ic,  midst  busy  throngs  to  press. 

Deep  thoughts  and  sad,  yet  full  of  holiness. 

HjiMANS. 

The  Miamis  among  whom  the  lost 
sister  has  her  home,  are  the  remnant  of 
a  once  powerful  tribe.  They  have  ceded 
the  most  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States,  for  which  they  receive  about 
twenty-five  thousand  Dollars  annually. 
Their  number  being  about  eleven  hund- 
red, this  gives  between  twenty  two  and 
twenty  three  dollars  to  each  individual. 
Every  year  all  that  can  leave  home,  go 
to  Fort  Wayne  to  receive  their  money, 
"  12^ 
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each  village  and  family  keeping  as  much 
by  themselves  as  possible.  They  usu- 
ally encamp  in  the  level  country  about 
the  Fort,  and  cover  a  space  of  about 
four  miles  square.  They  are  here  usu- 
ally five  or  six  weeks.  When  the  mon- 
ey is  paid,  the  woman  in  each  family 
who  is  by  her  age  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  treasurer  of  the  family,  lays  down  as 
many  sticks  as  there  are  absent  mem- 
bers in  her  family.  The  chief  then 
very  gravely  hands  a  dollar  to  each  one 
present,  and  lays  down  a  dollar  by  each 
stick,  till  the  whole  money  is  distribu- 
ted. He  is  thus  sure  that  he  has  divi- 
ded it  equally.     Then  what  a  scene  ! 

Traders  and  hawkers,  and  people  of 
all  kinds  resort  there, — and  though  the 
laws  are  strict  against  their  furnishing 
the  Indians  with  ardent  spirits,  yet  the 
poor  creatures  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing enough  to  provide  them  with  the 
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fire-water.  They  then  become  intoxi- 
cated, and  quarrel  and  fight,  usually  till 
some  are  murdered.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  a  day  of  intoxication,  the  wo- 
men secrete  the  knives  and  weapons  to 
prevent  bloodshed  as  far  as  possible. 
The  same  scenes  are  constantly  acted 
over  at  their  different  villages.  They 
are  maddened,  and  ruined  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  strong  drink  which  unprinci- 
pled white  men  secretly  carry  and  sell 
to  them.  A  few  years  ago,  no  less  than 
eight  of  these  poor  creatures  were 
butchered  or  shot  by  one  another  at 
Miamisport  in  a  single  quarrel.  The 
Indian  always  takes  the  opportunity 
when  intoxicated  to  revenge  all  old  in- 
sults and  to  pay  off  all  old  grudges. 
So  well  is  this  understood  among  them- 
selves, that  when  intoxicating  hquor  is 
introduced,  the  sober  Indians  and 
squaws    immediately    secrete    all    the 
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deadly  weapons  upon  which  they  can 
lay  then-  hands. 

Their  marriages  partake  but  little  of 
the  solemnity  which  distinguishes  this 
ordinance  among  a  christian  people. 
The  contract  is  hastily  made,  and  dis- 
solved it  would  seem,  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  party.  In  this  case,  each  takes 
what  little  property  belongs  to  each,  and 
the  children,  if  there  are  any,  usually 
remain  with  the  mother.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  man  to  have  more  than 
one  wife  ;  but  he  takes  the  precaution 
to  have  his  wives  live  in  different  villa- 
ges. Of  course,  the  ties  of  home  and 
of  the  family  relation  are  very  slight. 
Yet  there  are  instances  of  very  great 
devotedness.  An  Indian  who  had  a 
sick  wife  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of 
food,  has  been  known  to  go  an  hundred 
miles,  sell  his  pony  for  a  hat  full  of 
corn,  and  carry  it  all  the  way  back  on 
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foot  for  his  sick  wife  !  Can  many  white 
men  shew  stronger  proof  of  sincere  at- 
tachment ?  Owing  to  the  former  wars,  to 
the  bloody  fightings  and  perhaps  also  to 
the  greater  fatigues  of  the  men,  the  women 
appear  to  be  much  more  numerous  than 
the  men.  Of  late  years  however,  since 
the  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  carried 
among  them  is  diminished,  quarrels  are 
more  unfrequent,  and  violent  deaths  are 
more  unusual. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  the 
Indians  who  have  been  educated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States — and 
some  of  them  have  been  so  highly  edu- 
cated that  they  could  speak  several  dif- 
ferent languages — few  have  become  dis- 
tin2:uished  men.  Most  of  them  return 
again  to  the  wilds  of  the  forests — una- 
ble to  lay  aside  the  habits  of  nature  and 
of  childhood.  There  was  one,  Occum 
—a  preacher  who  became   somewhat 
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distinguished  as  a  man  of  talents  and 
piety.  I  believe  he  is  the  only  Indian 
who  ever  wrote  poetry — though  there  is 
much  that  is  poetical  in  their  thoughts 
and  language.  He  wrote  some  sweet 
Hymns— (a  few  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Village  Hymns,)  which  will 
live  a  lono;  time. 

The  Miamis  have  hardly  any  thing 
which  can  bear  the  name  of  religion. 
They  have,  however  an  idea  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  as  they  call  God,  and  some 
conception  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  their  notions  seem 
to  be  very  indistinct  and  shadowy. 
They  have  no  kind  of  worship,  unless 
certain  dances  may  be  called  by  that 
name.  The  lamented  Cornelius  was 
once  spending  a  Sabbath  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  some 
of  the  .Indians  gathered  around  him  as 
he  sat  under  a  tree.      After  trying  to 
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teach  them  concerning  the  soul  as  well 
as  he  could,  he  turned  to  one  of  the 
most  mtelligent  and  asked  him  where 
the  soul  went  to  at  death  ?  The  poor 
fellow  looked  down,  with  an  anxious 
and  gloomy  countenance,  and  replied, 
"  I  do  not  know :  suppose  he  goes  to 
the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down !" 
— and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  it ! 

They  usually  bury  their  dead  in  an 
erect,  sitting  posture,  and  surround  the 
grave  with  a  low  fence  of  logs.  In  the 
grave  they  also  place  the  arms,  the 
blanket,  and  some  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  dead — as  the  poor  creatures  sup- 
pose he  will  need  food  on  his  journey 
to  the  land  of  spirits.  They  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  way  thither  is  long, 
and  the  only  communication  between 
that  world  and  this,  is  by  means  of  the 
wild  forest-bird  which  is  seldom,  though 
sometimes  seen.     How  beautifully  has 
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Mrs.  Hemans  embodied  this  notion,  and 
how  still  and  breathless  is  every  one  in 
the  room,  however  numerous  or  gay, 
while  these  words  are  sung, — if  sung 
and  played  properly ! 

Thou  art  come  from  the  spirit's  land,  thou  bird  ! 

Thou  art  come  from  the  spirit's  land  ! 
Through  the  dark  pine  grove  let  thy  voice  be  heard. 

And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band  ! 

We  know  that  the  bowers  are  green  and  fair 

In  the  light  of  that  summer  shore, 
And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  there, 

They  are  there, — and  they  weep  no  more  ! 

And  we  know  they  have  quenched  their  fever's  thirst. 
From  the  Fountain  of  Youth  ere  now. 

For  there  must  the  stream  in  its  freshness  burst, 
Which  none  may  find  below  ! 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to  earth 

From  the  land  of  deathless  flowers, 
By  the  feast,  or  the  dance,  or  the  song  of  mirth, 

Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours  : 

Though  they  sat  with  us  by  the  night-fire's  blaze. 
And  bent  with  us  the  bow, 
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And  heard  the  tales  of  our  father's  days, 
Which  arc  told  to  others  now  ! 

But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain  I 

Can  those  who  have  loved,  forget  ? 
We  call — and  they  answer  not  again — 

Do  they  love — do  they  love  us  yet  ? 

Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  there, 

And  the  father  of  his  child  ? 
And  tlie  chief,  of  those  who  were  wont  to  share 

His  wanderings  through  the  wild  ? 

We  call  them  far  through  the  silent  night 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 

We  know,  thou  bird  !  that  their  land  is  bright, 
But  say,  do  they  love  there  still  ? 

The  family  of  Slocums  have  repeated 
their  visits  to  the  lost  Sister,  twice  or 
thrice  since  she  was  discovered.  She 
and  her  children  seem  glad  to  see  them, 
and  are  willing  to  give  and  receive  con- 
fidence. She  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  visit  of  her  fair  neices,  of 
whom  she  took  much  notice. 
13 
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The  family  have  just  obtained  a  like- 
ness of  her,  but  have  not  yet  received  it 
from  the  west, — though  this  little  book 
has  been  much  delayed  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  reach  us  in  season  to  go  in  as  a 
frontispiece. 

Since  she  has  been  discovered,  the 
Miamis  have  ceded  the  remainder  of 
their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  now  about  to  remove  beyond  the 
Missouri  River,  and  there  find  a  new 
home.  In  the  mean  time,  her  white 
friends  have  not  been  unmindful  of  their 
tawny  sister.  They  have  gone  to  the 
government  of  the  U.  States,  and  so 
made  interest  in  her  behalf,  that  when 
the  treaty  was  made,  one  section  of 
beautiful  land — a  mile  square,  or  640 
acres, — has  been  reserved  for  her  and 
her  heirs  in  fee-simple  forever.  So  that 
there  is  reserved  to  them,  if  industrious 
and  prudent,  a  home,  and  a  sufficiency 
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of  property  to  make  them  comfortable 
and  happy.  Thus,  though  they  could 
not  lure  her  back  to  the  abodes  of  civil- 
ized life,  nor  share  with  her  the  good 
things  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
bestowed  on  them,  yet  they  have  been 
truly  her  benefactors  and  friends  in 
another  way. 

What  a  mysterious  tie  is  that  of  the 
family  relation  !  How  strong  the  cords 
which  bind  the  heart  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
absence  of  sixty  years  shall  not  break 
the  tie,  nor  quench  the  love  which 
gushes  out  of  the  heart  at  the  sound  of 
brother  and  sister ! 

The  lost  Sister  still  lives  in  her  own 
wild  home  on  the  Missisineway  River, 
with  her  children  and  grand-children. 
No  inducement  can  tempt  her  to  think 
of  leaving  it,  even  on  a  visit  to  the 
abodes  of  the  civilized  race.  She  is 
13^ 
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now,  of  course,  an  old  woman.  At  the 
last  visit  of  her  brother,  she  went  with 
him  to  the  grave-yard  of  her  tribe,  in 
the  still  depths  of  the  mighty  forest,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  sleep  her 
husband,  and  her  two  sons.  She  then 
showed  near  by  a  vacant  spot,  large 
enough  for  a  grave,  and  pointed  to 
her  own  body,  indicating  that  that  was 
to  be  the  place  where  she  is  to  be  buri- 
ed !  She  will  shortly  pass  away  to  the 
grave  ;  but  her  story  is  one  that  will  live 
long,  for  it  is  one  that  touches  the  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature.  Her  whole  His- 
tory is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  1:  ovi- 
dence — which  meet  us  on  all  sides — 
which  will  not,  probably,  be  cleared  up 
in  this  hfe. 

How  striking  the  difference  between 
the  heart  that  has  been  educated  and 
trained  up  under  heathenism,  and  the 
same  heart  trained  under  the  light  of 
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the  Gospel.  It  is  not  the  tawny  skin  of 
the  lost  sister  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  not 
to  her  living  in  the  log  cabin  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  it  is  not  to  her  catch- 
ing her  pony  and  riding  him  a  la  Turk 
when  she  wishes  to  go  abroad,  but  it  is 
to  the  whole  character.  The  soul  seems 
to  be  sunk  and  almost  destroyed.  The 
sweet  sympathies  of  the  heart  are  not 
there,  and  no  chords  in  the  bosom  res- 
pond to  the  touch  of  affection  and  love. 
The  intellect  sleeps,  and  is  powerless. 
It  is  no  part  of  life's  calculation  to  in- 
fo m  the  mind,  to  improve  it  by  cultiva- 
tio  ,  to  enlighten  it  by  knowledge,  to 
strengthen  it  by  exercise.  The  intel- 
lectual, immortal  part  is  put  into  dark 
subjection  to  the  animal  part  of  man. 
It  is  no  part  of  life's  calculations  to  let 
the  sympathies  of  the  soul  go  abroad  to 
do  good  to  others.  Here,  perhaps,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  specimens  which 
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heathenism  can  afford  us  ;  and  that  too, 
in  the  case  of  one,  not  degraded 
through  generations,  but  taken  from  the 
cultivated  race  in  her  childhood.  But 
who  can  feel  that  a  character  so  formed, 
can  ever  be  compared  with  one  formed 
under  the  full  light  and  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  of  mercy  ?  Some  pretend  to 
w^onder  at  the  desire  which  we  manifest 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
world.  We  answer  by  pointing  to  man 
or  woman  without  the  Gospel.  They 
are  not  enlightened,  not  refined,  not  in- 
telligent, not  humane  in  their  feelings,  not 
agreeable  in  their  manners,  not  holy  ir^ 
their  Uves,  not  happy  or  joyful  in  look> 
ing  forward  beyond  the  grave.  Tti3 
charities  and  sympathies  of  life  which 
flow  through  families  and  from  heart  to 
heart,  are  created  and  brought  out  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  there 
were  no  world  beyond  this,  or  better 
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than  this,  benevolence  would  still  call 
upon  us  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  hea- 
then. It  is  the  only  lever  that  can  raise 
a  world  sunken,  degraded,  and  unholy. 
And  when  we  gather  into  our  sanctua- 
ries, and  when  we  meet  in  the  family 
circle,  and  when  we  look  at  our  schools, 
our  seminaries,  our  Sabbaths,  our  na- 
tion, we  see  what  the  Gospel  has  done 
for  us.  On  the  great  inland  waters  of 
the  west,  are  our  huge,  three- storied, 
beautiful  steam -boats,  crowded  with  in- 
tellectual beings  ;  and  they  are  no  more 
unlike  the  litde  bark  canoe  which  the 
Indian  used  to  paddle  along  the  shores 
0  these  waters,  than  is  the  whole  char- 
at.er  under  the  Gospel  different  from 
what  it  would  be  without  it.  Had  my 
reader  stood  on  Prospect  Rock  and 
looked  down  into  the  Valley  of  Wyo- 
ming at  the  time  when  it  was  inhabited 
by  the  Indians  ;  and  could  he  then  look 
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at  it  as  it  is  now,  and  compare  the  two 
pictures,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the 
difference.  Could  he  see  all  the  family 
of  the  Slocums  gathered  into  one  room, 
and  Frances  the  lost  sister  and  her 
children  among  them,  he  would  be 
amazed  at  the  difference.  But  what 
has  created  this  difference  ?  All  man- 
kind came  from  the  same  parents  orig- 
inally. What  makes  them  so  unlike  ? 
We  say  the  Bible — the  Gospel  of  God. 
And  if  my  reader  would  know  what 
man  is  when  under  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  and  what  he  is  without  it,  let 
him  learn  it  in  the  narrative  of  that  child 
of  the  forest — The  Lost  Sister  of 
THE  Valley  of  WYOMmG. 
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